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Chapter  One 

"/^\H,  yes!'  Hazel  Fastnet  beamed  upon 
y  W  her  guests  with  a  pleasant  sense  of 
elegance  in  having  providentially  set 
the  little  drawing-room  in  order  and  put  on 
her  long-trained  lavender  gown  before  they 
arrived.  "That  was  one  of  the  reasons  we 
chose  this  place,  because  we  knew  of  so  many 
people  here.  Of  course,  just  as  soon  as  the 
baby  came  we  realized  that  the  only  place  to 
live  was  in  the  country.  We  thought  ourselves 
very  fortunate  in  getting  this  house  so  late  in 
the  season. " 

"You  don't  mind  the  distance  from  the 
station  ?"  Mrs.  Faulkner  asked  the  question 
with  her  eye  on  the  carriage  and  horses  out- 
side, driving  up  and  down  waiting  for  her; 
the  street  was  in  an  outlying  part  of  the 
suburb. 
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"Oh,  no  indeed!"  Hazel's  tone  was  even 
more  animated  than  usual  in  the  effort  to 
seem  oblivious  to  the  heavy,  rhythmic  tread 
in  the  room  above,  where  Teresa,  having  been 
called  from  her  work  for  the  occasion,  was 
trying  to  walk  the  baby  into  quiet.  "We  don't 
mind  the  distance  at  all!  As  the  agent  said, 
the  walk  is  so  beautiful  that  it  really  is 
an  additional  inducement  in  the  summer- 
time; of  course,  it's  autumn  now,  but  as  I 
told  Mr.  Fastnet,  the  winter  goes  so  quickly, 
it's  over  almost  before  you  know  it.  If  you'd 
like  to  see  the  house  now  —  This  is  the 
dining-room." 

She  led  the  way  in  her  trailing  lavender 
dress,  the  two  elaborately  gowned  visitors, 
who  had  risen  at  her  word,  following  her  pre- 
cipitate movements  with  what  seemed  an  air 
of  caution.  Mrs.  Faulkner,  who  was  the  elder, 
and  a  great  lady  in  the  place,  had  a  kind,  if 
preoccupied,  expression,  while  Mrs.  Stryker, 
who  lived  opposite  and  had  known  the  pre- 
vious occupants,  was  patently  "taking  in"  all 
she  saw  with  sharp  eyes  that  gleamed  above 
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the  diamond  stickpins  with  which  her  light 
blue  chiffon  corsage  bristled.  Mrs.  Stryker's 
gowns  and  cloaks  and  hats  were  always  little 
short  of  magnificent;  sables  and  diamonds  were 
the  Christmas  presents  which  she  displayed 
as  coming  from  her  husband.  Clothes  seemed 
deeply  satisfying  in  themselves.  Her  raiment 
was  at  continual  variance  with  the  common- 
place appurtenances  of  her  house;  and  though 
she  went  everywhere  that  she  was  asked,  she 
never  entertained  except  when  the  rare  exi- 
gencies of  club  life  demanded  it,  keeping  but 
one  maid,  whom,  like  the  rest  of  the  street 
indeed,  she  was  eternally  changing.  Her  hus- 
band, who  was  immersed  in  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness, was  never  visible  by  daylight  in  winter, 
and  was  only  seen  on  summer  Sundays  when 
he  sat  upon  the  front  piazza  in  a  high  state  of 
cleanliness  and  shirt  collar,  his  small  thin  face, 
all  cheek-bones  and  black  mustache,  bent 
over  the  morning  paper,  and  his  feet  on  the 
veranda  railing. 

Both  women  had  now  the  glassy  manner, 
conventionally    polite    without    enthusiasm, 
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which  goes  with  a  formal  call,  as  Hazel  went 
on  explanatorily: 

"Of  course,  there  isn't  much  in  the  room 
yet  —  just  the  table  and  chairs,  but  we  mean 
to  get  a  sideboard  and  a  china  closet  very  soon. 
There  was  a  china  closet  built  into  the  apart- 
ment we  had,  and  I  had  all  my  cut  glass  in 
that;  it's  hard  to  know  what  to  do  with  it  here; 
there's  only  this  one  small  pantry  between  the 
dining-room  and  the  kitchen." 

"Cut  glass  is  such  a  care,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Stryker  appreciatively.  "I  suppose  you  had  a 
great  many  pieces  of  it  for  wedding  presents  ?" 

"Oh,  yes  indeed !  Twenty-three  large  bowls 
—  and  you  know  you  can  never  really  use 
more  than  two."  Hazel  pulled  herself  up  short 
with  a  gasp  of  reminiscence;  she  was  used  to 
that  awful  intuitive  feeling  of  warning  that 
beset  her  suddenly  when  she  conversed  about 
her  wedding  gifts;  the  Faulkners  were  old 
friends  of  her  husband's  family,  though  she 
knew  them  but  slightly. 

"  I  always  use  the  bowls  you  gave  me,  Mrs. 
Faulkner,  they  are  exactly  the  right  size;  all 
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the  others  are  too  large  or  too  small  —  it's  so 
lovely  to  have  something  that's  exactly  the 
right  size !  —  This  is  the  kitchen."  Hazel 
paused  in  the  doorway.  "The  only  trouble  is 
that  you  have  to  get  to  it  through  the  dining- 
room,  but  the  sink  is  very  convenient." 

"  Is  it,  indeed  ? "  commented  Mrs.  Faulkner, 
with  amiable  interest;  she  held  her  gray  silver 
embossed  card-case  in  one  well-gloved  hand; 
the  lace  ruffles  of  her  sleeve  fell  over  the  other, 
as  she  held  her  silken  gown  slightly  drawn 
back  —  even  to  the  pride  of  a  new  housekeep- 
er she  suggested  dimly  that  she  wasn't  used 
to  making  calls  in  the  kitchen,  but  young  Mrs. 
Fastnet  drove  the  idea  generously  from  her  as 
she  would  have  done  the  thought  that  any 
nice  person  wouldn't  be  interested  in  the  baby, 
or  what  Hollister  liked  for  dinner,  or  how 
much  one  had  to  pay  for  butter.  The  things 
that  went  to  make  a  home  —  you  honored 
any  one  by  taking  them  into  your  plans  for  it; 
you  were  giving  them  a  little  glimpse  of  your 
heart.  Hazel  went  on  with  the  more  abandon 
for  her  momentary  distrust. 
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"The  range  doesn't  go  very  well  yet,  but 
we  expected  that;  as  the  agent  impressed  upon 
us,  you  have  to  learn  your  range."  He  might 
also  have  impressed  it  upon  them  that  the 
previous  tenants  had  learned  that  range  to 
their  cost,  if  he  hadn't  found  by  this  time  that 
when  people  wanted  a  particular  house  they 
refused  to  be  warned  by  its  disadvantages. 
"We  had  to  ask  the  Dennisons  to  come  over 
a  couple  of  times  and  show  us  how  to  run  it. 
We  can't  exactly  manage  with  the  coal  yet; 
we  had  a  gas-stove  in  the  apartment.  I  said 
I'd  never  take  a  house  without  back-stairs  and 
a  butler's  pantry,  and  after  all,  I  did;  they 
seem  to  add  so  much  to  the  rent  here." 

"Do  they  ?"  said  Mrs.  Faulkner,  with  her 
amiable  downward  inflection. 

"I  don't  think  you  ever  get  anything  you 
really  want  until  you  build,"  said  Mrs.  Stryker, 
conscious  of  having  the  largest  house  in  the 
street.  "Housekeeping  is  such  a  care,  though; 
I'd  rather  board,  but  Mr.  Stryker  won't  hear 
of  it.  Your  kitchen  is  a  little  smaller  than  I 
thought." 
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"It  isn't  quite  in  order,  but  I  know  you'll 
excuse  it."  Hazel's  eyes  avoided  the  ashy 
hearth,  and  the  array  of  unwashed  pots  and 
pans,  which  Mrs.  Stryker's  gaze  was  absorb- 
ing. "Teresa,  my  maid,  is  up-stairs  with  the 
baby;  he  hardly  ever  cries,  I  don't  see  what 
made  him  scream  so  when  you  came  in." 

"You're  fortunate  in  having  a  girl  who  is 
willing  to  be  called  off!"  said  Mrs.  Stryker, 
in  a  tone  that  suggested  offense.  "I  find  it 
more  difficult  every  day  to  keep  one,  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Stryker,  there's  always  so  much 
trouble  about  his  meals.  He  has  to  have  his 
breakfast  at  half-past  six,  and  some  nights  he 
doesn't  get  home  for  his  dinner  until  nearly 
nine  o'clock,  and  then,  after  it's  kept  hot  in 
the  oven  for  him  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he 
often  hardly  eats  a  thing.  I  tell  him  men  have 
so  little  consideration  —  they  never  think 
how  much  care  they  make  for  you." 

"Mr.  Fastnet  used  to  be  kept  very  late, 
when  we  were  first  married,  but  he  gets  home 
at  six  now,"  said  Hazel  happily,  though  with  a 
momentary  twinge   at  the  thought  of  past 
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worries;  the  business  shackles  of  her  husband's 
early  youth  had  shown  sharp  signs  of  being 
too  heavy  for  him  —  she  couldn't  bear  to 
think  of  that  even  now.  "Will  you  come  up- 
stairs and  see  the  second  floor  ?" 

"Perhaps  Mrs.  Faulkner  has  more  calls  to 
make,"  suggested  Mrs.  Stryker. 

'Oh,  I  think  I  shall  have  time,"  said  the 
other,  tolerantly.  "Is  this  the  way?  It's  a 
pretty  little  hall,  I  noticed  it  as  I  came  in." 

"Yes,  isn't  it?'  Hazel  beamed  upon  the 
appreciative  one,  as  she  turned  uneasily  from 
Mrs.  Stryker's  appraising  eye.  "That  square 
landing  is  so  effective;  Hollister  is  going  to 
make  a  box-seat  there,  in  the  evenings,  and  a 
set  of  shelves  here,  at  the  foot,  painted  white, 
like  the  woodwork.  I  don't  think  the  colors  in 
this  little  stained-glass  window  are  very  pretty, 
but  still " 

"It's  very  cheerful,"  hazarded  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner, looking  at  the  scarlet  plant  in  a  blue  tub 
on  an  emerald  ground  with  which  the  cheap 
transparency  was  decorated. 

"It  keeps  the  people  next  door  from  seeing 
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in,  the  houses  are  so  close, "  explained  Hazel. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  thing  was  an  eyesore 
to  her,  she  winced  whenever  her  gaze  fell  on 
it.  She  turned  her  back  on  it  now  as  she  opened 
a  door  to  the  right,  disclosing  to  view  a  long 
and  very  narrow  room,  like  a  slit.  "This  is 
Mr.  Fastnet's  den  —  you  see  it  has  his  desk  in 
it,  and  his  boot-trees  and  a  gun  hung  on  the 
wall.  Those  are  just  some  boxes  full  of  odds 
and  ends  that  we  haven't  unpacked  yet.  He's 
going  to  arrange  it  all  in  the  evenings.'5 

"The  Wallmans  had  it  in  mahogany  and 
pale  blue,  for  a  guest-chamber,"  said  Mrs. 
Stryker.  "A  house  does  look  so  different  with 
different  tenants,  doesn't  it!  Of  course,  the 
Wallmans  spent  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
they  had;  they  left  quite  suddenly,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night." 

"This  is  my  bedroom,  adjoining,"  con- 
tinued Hazel.  "The  dressing-table  is  just  one 
I  had  before  I  was  married,  and  the  chair,  too. 
The  apartment  always  seemed  so  jammed 
full;  if  you  knew  the  joy  it  is  to  spread  out!' 
Hazel  flung  out  her  arms,  her  candid  eyes 
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turned  from  the  room  to  her  guests.  "Of 
course,  we  mean  to  get  more  furniture,  but  I 
would  rather  go  slowly  and  have  each  thing 
right,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  responded  Mrs.  Faulkner, 
a  little  absently.  Hazel  had  a  sudden  revelation 
of  the  Faulkners'  ample,  richly-fashioned 
dwelling,  but  she  still  confided,  as  they  stood 
tentatively. 

"There  are  no  curtains  yet,  you  see.  I  ex- 
pect to  get  some  cheap  white  material,  and 
Hollister  —  Mr.  Fastnet  —  will  put  them  up 
in  the  evenings.  He  would  have  done  some 
work  last  night,  but  it  took  me  so  long  to  find 
the  hammer;  it  really  would  have  been  better 
to  borrow  the  Dennisons'  again,  if  we'd  only 
thought  of  it  in  time.  I  think  you  said  that  you 
didn't  know  Mrs.  Dennison,  Mrs.  Faulkner. 
She's  so  nice.  I  don't  think  she  goes  out  very 
much,  but  they  have  a  great  many  friends 
from  town.  Mrs.  Browning,  who  lives  next 
door  —  they  came  here  last  spring  —  says 
she  really  feels  as  if  Mrs.  Dennison  was  a 
relation  —  she  goes  to  her  for  everything !  It's 
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perfectly  lovely  having  Mrs.  Browning  so 
near,  we  have  so  many  things  in  common. 
Her  little  boy  is  a  year  and  a  half  old.  She 
came  over  the  first  day  we  moved  in  to  borrow 
a  cup  of  sugar  and  to  tell  me  to  call  upon  her 
for  anything;  I  thought  it  was  so  sweet  of  her 
not  to  stand  on  ceremony.  And  now,  this  way, 
please,  down  this  little  passage;  this  is  the 
nursery!" 

Hazel  threw  open  the  door  and  turned  to 
view  the  effect  on  her  guests.  She  had  begun 
to  have  a  dim  idea  that  instead  of  showing 
them  what  was  in  the  house  she  had  been 
showing  them  what  wasn't;  but  here  she  was 
on  sure  ground;  there  didn't  need  to  be  any- 
thing in  the  nursery  but  the  baby,  who  was  as 
gorgeously  apparelled  as  any  infant  could  be, 
with  a  view  to  inspection  by  company,  though 
he  was  in  charge  of  a  slovenly  maid  with  a  cap 
over  one  ear  who  tramped  backward  and  for- 
ward stolidly  with  the  child  lying  flat  on  her 
outstretched  arms,  swooping  him  downward 
and  upward  again  to  the  level  of  her  chin, 
with    a    hushing    noise  —  an    earthquaking 
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process,  calculated  to  stop  his  cries  by  taking 
the  breath  out  of  him. 

The  heir  of  the  Fastnets  had  at  present  no 
distinguishing  characteristics  save  a  white 
plumpness  and  an  astonishing  mop  of  red  hair 
which  might  be  considered  very  plebeian  or 
very  aristocratic,  according  as  you  felt  about 
the  color. 

Mrs.  Stryker  had  no  children;  she  always 
looked  at  them  impersonally,  as  at  a  kind  of 
unattractive  bric-a-brac,  and  remarked,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  that  "they  were  a  Care," 
but  Mrs.  Faulkner,  who  had  red  hair  in  her 
grown-up  and  disseminated  family,  was  so 
motherly  and  admiring  —  quite  unglassy  for 
the  moment  —  as  she  took  the  baby  in  her 
white-gloved  hands  and  pressed  his  little 
cheek  quietingly  against  hers,  that  Hazel 
warmed  toward  her  at  once,  as  indeed  she 
was  ready  to  warm  to  the  least  kindness,  and 
quite  forgave  them  both  for  leaving  the  third 
floor  unexplored;  as  she  said,  there  was  really 
nothing  in  the  rooms  at  all,  though  there 
was  a    lovely  view,  which  she  expected  her 
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husband's  young  brother,  who  was  in  the  "P. 
and  S.,"  to  enjoy  when  he  came  to  occupy  the 
guest-chamber.  Some  people  from  the  city, 
to  whom  she  had  shown  it,  had  professed  the 
view  alone  as  worth  the  rent  of  the  house;  on 
the  clear  days  you  could  see  the  river,  and  on 
cloudy  ones  you  could  think  you  did. 

After  the  visitors  left  she  set  the  slightly 
disarranged  drawing-room  to  rights,  with  re- 
newed pleasure  in  her  finger-ends,  patting  the 
cushions  into  shape  as  she  stood  them  effect- 
ively on  the  spindle-legged  little  mahogany 
tete-a-tete,  and  wheeling  the  chairs  and  the 
small  silver-laden  table  an  inch  or  two  for- 
ward. The  wedding-present  pictures  were  not 
altogether  a  joy,  but  the  ornaments  were  love- 
ly, and  undeniably  handsome.  Although  the 
curtains  and  book-shelves  were  still  lacking, 
everything  looked  much  prettier  than  in  the 
apartment;  every  time  callers  appeared  Hazel 
was  agreeably  reaware  of  the  fact.  She  did  not 
realize  that  the  completeness  of  the  small 
room  in  the  flat  had  rendered  the  intrusion  of 
human  beings  anomalous;  there  was  no  place 
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for  people,  whose  cloaks  and  hats  broke  up 
the  color  scheme  and  the  outlines.  There  were 
so  many  new  sensations,  delightful  and  other- 
wise, in  living  in  a  whole  house  that  it  was  no 
wonder  the  Fastnets  didn't  always  stop  to 
analyze  them.  Hazel  was  sublimely  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  this  interior,  which  she 
proudly  showed  each  visitor,  was  to  her  not  the 
reality  of  bare  floors  and  empty  rooms,  but  a 
spot  ideally  endowed  by  the  imagination  with 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  future.  When  these  were 
to  materialize  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say. 
Although    the   Fastnets   had   begun   their 
married  life  in  a  flat  in  the  city,  with  the  pleas- 
ant background  of  a  reserve  fund  in  case  of 
necessity,  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
begun  housekeeping  there;  they  took  most  of 
their  meals  out,  and  the  period  had  been  so 
entirely  fragmentary  that  it  was  hard  to  get  a 
focusing  point.  In  that  year  they  had  lived  in 
a  jumble   of  ornaments   and   invitations  to 
dinner,  and  returning  calls;  dressing  in  wed- 
ding finery  and  spending  half  of  each  week 
with  his  people  or  her  people  out  of  town.  When 
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they  came  back  to  their  own  domain  they  were 
always  trying  to  find  somebody  to  clean  it  and 
polish  the  floors.  They  were  alone  there,  indeed, 
for  a  desultory  month  in  the  hot  summer  when 
every  one  was  away,  but  they  were,  of  course, 
at  her  mother's  when  the  baby  was  born,  and 
the  city  as  a  further  place  of  residence  became 
impossible.  When  Hazel  looked  back  at  those 
last  days  in  it  she  seemed  to  have  been  always 
gazing  through  bead  portieres  and  weeping 
profusely  over  nothing,  while  Hollister  was 
downtown,  with  a  feeling  that  the  flat  was  a 
high  shelf  from  which  she  couldn't  get  down 
—  an  attitude  mysteriously  connected  with 
having  one's  feet  stick  to  the  badly-waxed 
floor  when  one  got  up. 

The  flat,  in  connection  with  inexperience 
and  all  those  necessary  bridal  comings  and 
goings,  had  been  very  expensive;  the  baby  had 
been  more  expensive,  and  the  moving  out  into 
an  opposite  suburb,  after  three  months  spent 
with  "the  family" —  before  the  family  depart- 
ed for  Europe,  had  taken  more  than  the  last 
penny  of  the  reserve  fund;  they  had  got  there, 
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but  that  was  all;  it  had  left  them  on  that  arid 
stretch  known  as  "Waiting  for  the  First  of  the 
Month" — a  position  in  which  any  expendi- 
ture, however  small,  beside  the  daily  living,  is 
a  present  impossibility. 

"So  you  enjoyed  your  callers,"  said  Hollis- 
ter  to  his  wife,  as  they  sat  at  the  dinner-table. 
The  sound  of  violent  rocking  on  a  creaking 
board  somewhere  above,  and  the  periodic 
thump  of  a  heavy  foot  showed  that  Teresa 
had  been  preempted  once  more  from  her 
duties  to  the  charge  of  the  infant  Bim  (short 
for  One  of  the  Cherubim),  otherwise  Hollister 
Hemmingway  Fastnet,  Junior.  Hazel's  hus- 
band was  twenty-seven,  two  years  older  than 
she,  rather  tall,  with  a  nice  expression,  brown 
hair  and  brown  eyes.  Hazel  thought  him  dis- 
tinguished looking  on  account  of  his  erect 
carriage,  and  his  nose,  which  was  slightly  on 
the  Roman  order.  She  herself  was  thin  and 
rather  tall,  also;  the  red  hair  of  the  baby  had 
deepened  into  a  beautiful  copper-color  in  her 
case;  she  had  blue  eyes  and  a  fair  skin  in 
which  the  color  came  and  went  when  she  grew 
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animated.  Hollister  had  once  remarked  that 
it  was  hard  to  tell  what  Hazel's  features  were 
really  like,  she  had  so  much  expression.  It  all 
came  into  play  now  as  she  answered : 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,  they  were  both  so  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  house,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
show  it  to  them.  Mrs.  Faulkner  is  lovely. 
She's  going  to  put  up  my  name  for  the  Vittoria 
Colonna  Club,  that's  the  one  I  spoke  to  you 
about,  it's  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  month.  Then 
there's  a  new  Musical  Society  Mrs.  Stryker 
spoke  of  that's  only  five  dollars  for  the  winter. 
I  told  her  I  thought  we'd  belong  —  the  Brown- 
ings are  going  to.  You  do  want  to  know  people 
if  you're  going  to  live  out  here." 

"Of  course,"  assented  her  husband  approv- 
ingly. 

"That's  what  Mrs.  Stryker  said.  I  don't 
know  that  she  has  —  well,  much  magnetism 
about  her.  She's  not  like  Mrs.  Faulkner,  but 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  picture-hat  she 
had  on!  The  kind  of  thing  I'd  give  my  eyes 
for  —  pale  blue  chiffon  and  velvet  all  shirred 
on  one  side  and  turned  back  with  white  plumes 
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and  one  of  those  —  Oh,  it's  so  unsatisfactory 
to  talk  about  clothes  to  a  man!"  Hazel  made 
a  dive  from  her  place  and  perched  on  the  side 
of  his  chair,  with  one  strangling  arm  around 
his  neck. 

"I've  gone  in  town  with  Stryke  a  couple  of 
times,"  said  Hollister  reflectively.  "What  a 
little  dried-up  fellow  he  is  —  yet  there's  some- 
thing nice  about  him,  too.  He  seemed  to  like 
to  hear  about  the  house." 

"Oh,  you!"  interpolated  Hazel;  she  adored 
the  dear  knowledge  that  Hollister  always 
found  something  nice  in  the  most  unnromising, 
because  he  was  so  nice  himself. 

"  Stryker  was  quite  interested  when  he  found 
that  I  used  to  be  with  Elbertson  and  Vale; 
they're  in  his  own  line." 

"I'm  glad  you're  out  of  it,"  said  Hazel,  a 
shadow  becoming  apparent  on  her  forehead. 
"Don't  speak  of  that  old  place,  it  makes  me 
sick."  From  a  boy  Hollister  had  been  over  a 
desk,  with  results  that  had  been  nearly  dis- 
astrous. He  owned  to  a  weak  throat,  if  nothing 
worse;  a  couple  of  months  after  his  marriage, 
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and  none  too  soon,  he  had  made  the  change  to 
a  firm  where  he  could  have  outdoor  work, 
though  the  salary  was  not  large.  Hazel  thought 
he  had  never  looked  so  well,  so  vigorous  as  he 
did  now;  she  had  once  had  a  fleeting,  awful 
premonition  —  She  turned  the  subject  quickly. 

"I'm  sure  Mr.  Faulkner  would  put  us  up 
for  the  Casino  membership,  all  the  nicest 
people  belong  —  it's  a  little  more,  thirty  dol- 
lars a  year.  Mrs.  Browning  didn't  join  last 
spring  and  she  said  they  were  simply  out  of 
everything.  You  get  so  much  there  that  it's 
well  worth  the  price.  In  summer  you  have  the 
tennis  courts,  and  it's  such  a  lovely  place  to 
get  little  dinners." 

"You  pay  extra  for  those,"  explained  Hol- 
lister. 

'Oh!  Well,  the  Dennisons  never  belong  to 
anything;  Mrs.  Browning  says  she  doesn't  see 
how  they  live.  Besides,  it  helps  a  man's  pros- 
pects so  much  when  he's  known,  and  I  do  so 
want  you  to  get  ahead,  Hollister." 

'If  you  wouldn't  mind  taking  your  fin- 
gers out  of  my  collar,  Hazel,  so  that  I  can 
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swallow  this  coffee  — Thank  you,  dear."  Hol- 
lister  possessed  himself  of  the  hand.  "I  should 
think  we  could  manage  to  stand  five  or  six 
dollars  a  month  for  dues;  going  to  the  theater 
a  couple  of  times  would  cost  just  as  much. 
Boldwood  was  speaking  to  me  the  other  day 
about  the  Casino,  he  says  I  can't  afford  not  to 
join.  Then  there's  a  little  golf  club  starting; 
I  can  get  in  as  one  of  the  charter  members  for 
almost  nothing.  Of  course,  we've  been  under 
heavy  expenses  settling  here,  and  stocking  the 
house,  but  that's  all  over  now." 

"There  are  initiation  fees  to  everything," 
said  Hazel  in  a  small  voice. 

'Oh,  yes,  but  they  only  come  once,"  said 
the  husband,  with  what  Hazel  felt  to  be  a  fine 
masculine  sense  of  perspective.  They  rose 
from  the  table  as  a  heavy  footstep  thumped 
down  the  stairs. 

He  put  his  arm  around  his  charming  wife 
and  the  two  paced  together  into  the  little 
drawing-room,  her  daintily  slippered  feet 
showing  under  the  silken  ruffles  of  the  laven- 
der train  that  swished  over  the  rich  colors  of 
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the  Turkish  rug,  a  rug  handsome  enough  to 
claim  even  Mrs.  Stryker's  respect.  Hazel,  for 
all  her  candid  trustfulness,  for  all  her  warmth 
of  heart,  had  a  perception  of  character,  of 
issues,  even,  that  gradually  filtered  through 
these  outguards.  She  noticed  without  knowing 
that  she  noticed;  little  indicative  qualities 
suddenly  cohered  and  made  a  palpable  whole. 
She  began  to  feel  a  slight  retrogression  from 
comity  with  Mrs.  Stryker  at  the  realizing 
sense  now  of  that  cold,  appraising  eye,  al- 
though Mrs.  Stryker's  hat  and  gown  came 
across  her  vision  alluringly. 

The  red  candles  under  the  red  and  silver 
shades  of  the  candelabra,  which  Teresa  had 
removed  from  the  dining-table  to  the  drawing- 
room  mantelpiece,  sent  down  a  pleasant  glow 
that  made  gas-light  unnecessary;  the  beau- 
tiful lamp  on  its  ebony  stand  was  unavail- 
able in  spite  of  its  costly  iridescent  globe;  it 
needed  a  chimney.  The  two  young  people  felt 
luxurious  as  householders,  pacing  their  small 
domain. 

"  Beats  the  flat  all  hollow,  doesn't  it,"  said 
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Hollister  contentedly.  "You  didn't  get  the 
chimney  for  that  lamp  to-day,  I  see/5 

'No,"  said  Hazel.  'It  only  costs  a  few 
cents,  I  know,  but  I  thought  I'd  wait  until  the 
first  of  the  month. "  As  she  spoke  she  handed 
him  a  tiny  heart-shaped  silver  dish  for  the  ashes 
from  the  pipe  he  was  smoking.  The  place  was 
peppered  with  small  silver  dishes;  Hazel  had  in 
truth  received  fifty-one  as  wedding  gifts;  they 
were  strewn  through  the  house  to  hold  pins 
or  soap  or  burnt  matches,  or  anything  else  for 
which  there  was  no  proper  receptacle. 

"Hollister?" 

"Well,  Princess  ?'  his  voice  had  a  teasing 
indulgence  in  it. 

"There's  to  be  a  set  of  subscription  dances 
this  winter.  It's  so  long  since  I've  danced." 

"All  right,  the  little  girl  shall  go  to  them," 
said  Hollister,  with  caressing  inflection;  he 
was  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  promise  her  any- 
thing; she  had  the  soft  babyish  look  which  he 
found  particularly  alluring  when  he  was,  as 
now,  patently  out  of  her  thoughts. 

Hazel  was  silent;  in  imagination  she  was 
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buying  a  new  gown  that  should  rival  Mrs.  Stry- 
ker's.  When  she  spoke  it  was  on  another  tack. 

'  Fd  like  —  not  now,  of  course,  but  after  a 
while  —  to  give  a  dinner,  or  an  evening,  or 
something,  for  the  people  who  have  been  nice 
to  us.  If  we  accept  hospitality,  we  ought  to 
return  it." 

"Of  course,"  said  Hollister,  promptly.  He 
took  her  hand  in  his  as  she  leaned  against  him, 
opening  and  shutting  her  slim  white  fingers, 
and  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  bent  over 
and  kissed  her,  in  all  the  luxury  of  possession. 
They  both  felt  very  happy,  very  gay;  life  just 
as  they  wanted  it  stretched  out  before  them  — 
a  prospect  suddenly  dissipated  by  the  sharp 
ringing  of  the  door-bell,  followed  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  and  the  precipitate  entrance 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  a  small  lady  with  a  quantity 
of  light  hair,  several  glittering  chains  and  a 
coat  that  showed  off  a  very  pretty  figure.  Be- 
hind her  was  a  square  young  man  carrying  a 
child  wrapped  in  shawls. 

You  are  in!"  said  Mrs.  Browning,  breath- 
lessly, in  a  tone  of  joyous  relief.  "  Please  excuse 
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my  opening  the  door,  but  we're  in  such  a 
hurry!  We've  just  had  a  telephone  message 
from  the  McCords  —  they  have  tickets  for 
the  theater,  and  want  us  to  join  them.  It's  the 
girl's  evening  out;  and,  of  course,  I  can't  ask 
her  to  stay  in,  so  I  just  came  over  to  see  if 
you'd  keep  Percy  here  until  one  o'clock,  we 
won't  be  home  before  that  —  or  till  morning, 
if  you'd  rather!  I  know  you  won't  mind  my 
asking  you.  He  won't  be  the  least  trouble. 

"Oh,  I'm  really  afraid  we  can't  keep  him, 
cried  the  astonished  Hazel  apologetically. 
She  braced  herself  against  Mrs.  Browning's 
anguished  stare.  "I'm  sorry,  but  we  really 
haven't  a  single  bed  to  put  him  in  —  not 
a  place." 

"  Have  we  time  to  take  the  crib  down  and 
bring  it  over  ?"  Mrs.  Browning's  incisive 
questioning  was  for  her  husband,  who  an- 
swered : 

"No,  I'm  afraid  not.  There's  only  just  time 
to  get  the  train  now." 

"Oh,  dear!"  Mrs.  Browning's  tone  was 
poignant.  "How  horribly  stupid!  Can't  you 
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all  come  into  our  house  for  the  night  ?  Well, 
never  mind,  we'll  have  to  try  the  Dennisons' 
again,  though  I  said  I  never  would.  Percy  got 
so  sick  last  time  we  left  him  there,  and  they've 
been  so  unresponsive,  lately.  But,  of  course, 
if  you  can't  — "  The  door  banged  shut  as 
from  a  whirlwind  with  the  departure  of  the 
Browning  family. 

'Well,    I    never!1     ejaculated   the   house- 
holder blankly. 

"  There's  Bim,"  sighed  Hazel,  as  a  loud  wail 
came  from  the  upper  regions.  "It's  too  bad 
they  waked  him  up,  he  always  sleeps  so  well; 
I  suppose  I'll  have  to  bring  him  down  again 
as  usual." 

Yes,   I   suppose  so,"   said   Hollister,   re- 
signedly. 

"Or,  I'll  see  if  Teresa  will  take  him  for  a 
little  while,  she's  so  obliging." 

Hazel  was  gone  only  a  few  minutes,  but 
when  she  came  back  her  face  had  a  scared 
expression. 

'Teresa's  gone  up  to  him,  but  she  hasn't 
washed  a  dish  —  she  was  crying;  she  says  she 
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can't  get  anything  done  because  I  call  her  off 
so  much  —  Why,  as  I  told  her,  she's  offered  to 
do  the  things  herself.  And  Hollister " 

"Well  ?" 

"  I  asked  her  why  there  wasn't  any  fire  in 
the  range  and  she  said  we're  out  of  coal." 

"Out  of  coal!"  Hollister's  gaze  met  hers 
blankly,  as  he  struggled  for  perception.  "Why, 
I  just  paid  for  a  ton  of  coal  the  other  day." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  we  really  got  it  over  three 
weeks  ago,"  said  Hazel  deprecatingly. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  have  to 
keep  buying  coal  every  three  weeks  ?"  Hollis- 
ter looked  outraged. 

"Mrs.  Dennison  says  you  have  to,  she  says 
when  you  keep  house  you  have  to  keep  re- 
plenishing all  the  time  with  flour  and  sugar, 
and  everything  — "  Hazel  paused,  and  took 
the  plunge  — "She  says  the  furnaces  in  these 
houses  are  very  extravagant;  they  take  two 
tons  of  coal  a  month  in  cold  weather." 

"Three  tons  a  month  altogether!  Well,  all 
I  can  say  is,"  Hollister  swallowed  hard,  his 
voice  pitched  itself  unnaturally  high  in  bitter- 
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ness,  "at  that  rate  we  might  as  well  give  up  at 
once  trying  to  be  like  other  people,  if  it's  going 
to  take  everything  we've  got  to  pay  for  coal, 
I  can't  stand  any  such  outlay  all  the  time.  I 
haven't  got  it.  I'm  sure  when  we  figured  on 
our  expenses  we  had  enough  and  to  spare." 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed!'  Hazel  looked  dubious 
and  big-eyed.  "Don't  let's  think  about  it 
now,"  she  added  coaxingly,  though  she  felt 
inwardly  chilled  and  protesting  at  something 
in  his  attitude,  she  didn't  know  what.  One 
axiom  had  proved  itself  false;  it  was  popularly 
supposed  that  figures  couldn't  lie,  but  they 
did;  they  lied  like  the  dickens.  Evidently 
figures  alone  couldn't  make  you  live  within 
your  income.  If  some  of  these  people  here,  the 
Faulkners,  for  instance,  who  were  friends  of 
Hollister's  family,  would  "do  something"  to 
advance  him!  She  had  a  fairy  vision  of  "pros- 
pects," but  contented  herself  now  by  stroking 
his  hair  with  her  soft  hand,  a  sort  of  rhythmic, 
soothing  process,  occasionally  putting  her  lips 
against  his  cheek.  She  was  at  once  more  fearful 
of  expense  than  he,  and  more  readily  reassured ; 
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when  he  said  that  a  thing  was  all  right  she 
was  glad  to  believe  him,  without  using  her 
reason.  After  all,  sympathetic  as  she  might  be, 
the  coal  and  the  house  rent  and  the  provisions 
were  his  responsibility,  not  hers;  he  would 
find  a  way  to  pay  for  what  they  must  have; 
men  always  did.  She  delighted  in  finding  his 
brow  unknit  and  the  tension  of  his  mind  relax 
under  her  blandishments;  the  sentiment  of  a 
little  while  before  rose  again  in  mastery.  His 
arm  pressed  her  closer  to  him,  suddenly,  as  he 
said  with  a  defiant  security: 

"We'll  get  out  all  right!  I'll  get  a  situation 
that  pays  better  before  long." 

They  relapsed  into  a  fond  and  happy  con- 
verse as  they  sat  there,  lovers  still  in  spite  of 
the  baby  up-stairs,  in  spite  of  the  cares  of 
householding,  in  spite  of  that  foreshadowed 
weight  of  money-spending  —  just  young  lov- 
ers still,  with  life,  the  dearest  life  on  earth  be- 
fore them,  filled  now  with  all  the  treasures  of 
illusion;  yet  young  lovers  who  had  had  enough 
of  seclusion,  and  thirsted  for  the  world. 

"I  must  go  up  to  the  baby,"  said  Hazel, 
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freeing  herself  at  last  reluctantly.  "He  won't 
go  to  sleep  without  me." 

They  both  rose,  and  as  he  drew  up  the 
blind  to  lock  the  window  they  saw  that  a 
carriage  had  stopped  at  the  house  opposite, 
where,  in  the  light  streaming  from  the  open 
doorway,  a  woman  in  a  magnificent  ermine 
cloak  and  trailing  laces  was  descending  the 
steps  on  the  way,  as  Hazel  knew,  to  a  large 
function.  A  moment  more  and  the  carriage 
had  rolled  away;  a  Cinderella  coach,  that 
took  the  longing  fancy  with  it.  No  one  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  later,  too  late  even 
to  keep  a  dinner  hot  in  the  oven,  to  see  the 
little  bent  meager  form  of  a  man  shuffling 
along  the  moonlit  sidewalk  —  Mr.  Stryker, 
on  his  way  home  from  work  to  the  house  his 
wife  had  quitted  a  couple  of  hours  before. 
Small  and  insignificant  as  he  looked  as  he 
stood  opposite  the  Fastnets,  the  moonlight 
took  his  shadow  and  lengthened  it  until  it 
reached  halfway  across  the  street  to  where 
they  slept. 
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"*T"LL  have  to  wait  till  the  next  train  now 
anyway,  so  you  might  as  well  see  how 
many  plates  there  are  up  there,  Mrs. 
McNulty;  there  seem  to  be  only  seven  of  the 
gilt  ones.  If  we  come  short  I'll  have  to  buy 
some  more  unless  I  decide  to  use  the  common 
brown  set,  and  that's  so  chipped." 

Hazel  had  had  a  wild  desire  all  the  morning 
to  get  into  town  which,  by  harboring,  turned 
itself  respectably  into  a  duty;  her  hat  and 
coat  hung  over  the  back  of  a  chair  now,  waiting 
for  her.  A  short,  bare-armed  woman,  in  a 
draggled,  pinned-up  skirt  and  a  very  tight 
and  insufficiently  mended  calico  waist,  stood 
on  a  chair  in  the  dining-room  closet,  handing 
down  dishes  from  an  upper  shelf,  while  Hazel, 
with  a  preoccupied  expression,  jerked  the 
baby  carriage  up  and  down  between  the  din- 
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ing-table  and  the  wall,  in  that  perpetual 
motion  which  was  the  law  of  Bim's  existence. 
Change  of  scene  was  happily  not  necessary, 
he  having  both  blue  eyes  focused  from  ex- 
cruciatingly opposite  angles  on  one  of  the 
gleaming  spokes  inside  of  the  open  parasol 
directly  over  his  head.  Bim,  at  over  eight 
months  old,  was  still  a  plump  and  unoriginal 
baby,  being  indeed  one  of  those  infants  whose 
parents  are  wont  to  thank  Heaven  vauntingly 
that  their  child  will  not  suffer  from  undue 
brain  development.  Hazel  was  superintending 
preparations  for  "company,:  to-morrow  eve- 
ning, her  first  entertainment,  although  the 
winter  was  over,  a  long,  unbelievably  cold 
winter,  which  had  proved  strenuous  in  more 
ways  than  one,  though  not  always  unpleasing- 
ly  so.  Notwithstanding  the  unending  house- 
hold complications  arising  from  inexperience, 
and  a  divided  attention;  notwithstanding  that 
steadily,  hauntingly  deepening  drag  of  insuffi- 
cient funds,  the  Fastnets  had  enjoyed  what 
had  been  a  small  social  success.  Hazel  was 
prettily  cordial  in  her  relations  with  women 
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and  Hollister  always  "got  on"  with  men.  Be- 
sides having  a  sub-neighborly  popularity  in 
the  street,  they  had  had  the  prestige  of  being 
immediately  taken  into  the  married  "set* 
which,  in  this  instance,  consisted  of  a  few 
really  rich  people  —  of  whom  the  Faulkners, 
who  stood  at  the  head,  were  the  elder  ex- 
ponents —  and  a  younger  contingent,  who 
were  living  up  to  every  inch  of  their  income,  if 
not  verging  beyond  it,  in  the  ceaseless  effort 
to  keep  up  the  required  pace,  a  strain  that  cast 
a  prevailing  tinge  of  hardness  over  the  ex- 
pectant faces  of  the  women  one  met  on  the 
railway  stations  going  into  town  to  spend 
money,  and  a  certain  worn  tenseness  on  the 
faces  of  the  men  who  went  in  on  the  earlier 
trains  to  make  those  necessary  dollars.  When 
you  met  either  man  or  woman  of  them  with 
an  expression  of  happiness  in  repose,  you 
turned  involuntarily  to  look  again,  as  at  a 
flower  blooming  among  the  stones  of  the 
street.  Even  Hazel's  ingenuous  features  were 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  the  hardening 
process. 
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It  was  particularly  difficult  to  rear  the 
social  life  on  a  household  structure  honey- 
combed by  the  continued  arriving  and  de- 
parting of  a  succession  of  bewildered  and 
bewildering  servants,  though  a  nursemaid 
had  been  theoretically  added  to  the  menage. 
Hazel  had  been  forced  to  cling  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Nulty's  ministrations  —  at  that  interminable 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day,  with  addition- 
al quarters  for  overtime  —  as  to  bed-rock; 
though  with  the  wage  of  the  furnace-man  and 
the  snow-shoveler  and  the  ash-man,  in  addi- 
tion to  "dues"  and  the  incessant  assessments 
of  pleasuring,  all  the  money  seemed  to  go  for 
"extras'  and  leave  nothing  for  maintenance 
—  a  position  about  as  satisfactory  as  eating 
fluff.  The  Fastnets  had  put  off  this  entertain- 
ment until  they  could  afford  it,  with  the  in- 
evitable result  of  having  it  now  when  they 
could  afford  it  least  of  all,  forced  thereto  by  a 
guest  staying  at  the  Faulkners',  who  was  a 
friend  of  Hollister's  sister.  Inviting  the  Faulk- 
ners at  all  made  it  a  very  important  occasion, 
indeed. 
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"Are  you  sure  there  isn't  a  big,  open-work 
dish  up  there,  Mrs.  McNulty  ?"  With  the 
inexperience  of  a  young  housekeeper  these 
preparations  for  the  morrow  had  been  left 
until  the  last  moment,  with  the  paralyzing 
results  of  finding  mysteriously  broken  articles 
on  high  shelves  and  a  total  disappearance 
of  others.  "I  know  that  dish  must  be  there  — 
look  again!' 

"No,  ma'am,  there's  naught  but  thim 
Christmas-tree  can'les  that's  melted  wan  to 
the  other  be  the  hee-at,"  said  Mrs.  McNulty 
placidly.  "I'll  get  all  the  things  off  the  shelf 
so  that  I  can  wipe  it  up  before  I  put  them 
back." 

"Very  well,';  said  Hazel  resignedly.  All 
work  with  Mrs.  McNulty  was  but  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  incessant  "wiping  up'  with 
brown  water  in  a  yellow  wooden  pail.  "There's 
the  door-bell;  you'd  better  answer  it.  If  it's 
that  man  with  the  fish  bill  tell  him  to  leave 
it  until  Mr.  Fastnet  comes  home  —  Oh,  Mrs. 
Stryker,  I  didn't  see  who  it  was.  I  wouldn't 
have  had  you  come  in  here."  Hazel  flushed  a 
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little  at  the  figure  in  the  doorway  and  snatched 
up  the  suddenly  clamoring  Bim  to  lead  the 
way  into  the  drawing-room.  "Do  sit  down.' 

'I  can't;  I  just  dropped  over  to  see  if  you 
could  lend  me  a  spool  of  white  sewing-silk/ 
said  Mrs.  Stryker,  dropping  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair  as  she  spoke.  She  was  dressed  in  a  black 
satin  which  had  evidently  had  its  day  of  state; 
Mrs.  Stryker  had  no  morning  apparel.  It 
was  such  a  habit  with  her  to  peer  curiously 
that  she  did  it  now,  though  evidently  without 
real  interest.  Her  brow  clouded  anxiously  as 
she  spoke. 

"Mr.  Stryker  stayed  home  this  morning 
with  a  bad  cold;  it's  the  first  time  in  thirteen 
years.  I  gave  your  husband  a  message  this 
morning  to  take  in  from  him.  And,  of  course, 
it's  the  very  day  that  I  have  the  dressmaker  in 
the  house,  and  Miss  Stitcher  is  so  hard  to  get, 
you  have  to  engage  her  a  year  beforehand! 
I've  had  hardly  a  minute  to  help  her,  what 
with  getting  hot-water  bottles  and  everything 
for  him  —  isn't  it  just  the  way  things  always 
happen!  A  man  is  such  a  care.  I  said  to  him, 
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'Torn,  if  you  had  only  stayed  home  last  week 
when  I  wanted  you  to,  all  this  might  have  been 
avoided.'  But  men  are  so  inconsiderate  — 
If  you  can  let  me  have  the  silk  it  will  save  a 
trip  to  the  village. " 

"I'll  go  up-stairs  and  get  it  for  you,"  said 
Hazel.  She  pressed  Bim  upon  the  visitor. 
"If  you'll  just  hold  him  for  one  minute ' 


"Mercy,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  a 
baby!'  said  Mrs.  Stryker,  receiving  him  re- 
luctantly in  her  black  satin  arms.  Yet  there 
are  very  few  women  who  can  hold  a  baby 
alone  without  feeling  a  little  of  the  deep, 
primal  instinct  of  motherhood.  Even  Mrs. 
Stryker,  bound  so  tightly  by  the  web  and 
woof  of  material  desires  that  her  heart  had 
nearly  forgotten  how  to  beat,  perhaps  even 
she,  with  little  round,  staring  Bim  in  those  un- 
used arms,  may  have  had  a  sudden,  revolu- 
tionary yearning  for  something  more  satis- 
fying than  clothes.  There  was  an  expression  on 
her  face  that  puzzled  Hazel,  as  she  took  the 
child  again  in  exchange  for  the  silk,  it  was  so 
unlike  Mrs.  Stryker.  But  she  had  no  time  to 
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think  about  it,  for  the  door  that  unclosed  for 
the  visitor's  departure  admitted  yet  another  — 
her  next-door  neighbor,  Pussy  Browning. 

"Oh,  come  right  in!  5  Hazel  urged  joy- 
fully. 

"I  can't  stay  a  moment,"  said  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, sitting  down  absently,  and  flicking  her 
gray  muff  with  the  end  of  her  long  boa;  at 
the  end  of  March  it  was  still  cold  enough  for 
furs.  She  was  dressed  very  becomingly  in  a 
green  velvet  walking  suit;  her  light  hair,  puff- 
ed into  soft  masses  with  jeweled  combs,  took 
away  somewhat  from  a  certain  commonness 
of  feature. 

The  Brownings  had  blossomed  out  into  un- 
expected luxuriousness  this  winter;  it  was 
patent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  She  con- 
tinued: 

"  I've  left  Percy  out  all  the  morning  with  the 
new  nurse,  and  if  I  don't  go  home  now  all  the 
neighborhood  will  be  telling  me  she's  slapped 
him.  I  wish  they'd  mind  their  business !  I 
haven't  seen  you  since  yesterday  morning;  it 
seems  a  perfect  age.  Why  didn't  you  come  to 
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Mrs.  McCorcTs  bridge  party  in  the  after- 
noon ?  Though  I  must  say  you  didn't  miss 
much." 

"I  couldn't  finish  my  gown,':  said  Hazel. 
It  had  been  a  fearful  disappointment;  a  new 
gown  with  her  was  an  event. 

"Oh,  you  could  have  worn  the  old  one  just 
as  well,"  said  Mrs.  Browning,  tolerantly. 
"Mrs.  Bond  was  there  in  that  old  lemon-col- 
ored thing  that's  too  tight  across  the  bust;  I 
wouldn't  go  at  all  if  I  couldn't  dress  properly. 
Her  husband  has  just  got  a  position  with  the 
Explosive  Motor  Company  —  of  course  it's 
nothing  but  Mr.  Faulkner's  influence,  every- 
body knows  Mr.  Bond  hasn't  an  idea  in  his 
head.  Oh,  my  dear,  did  you  hear  about 
Mrs.  Stryker  ?  She  was  perfectly  furious  be- 
cause she  got  the  first  prize,  when  she  wanted 
the  second  —  I  don't  blame  her,  it  was  a 
bronze  fish  —  so  like  the  McCord's!  As  if  any- 
body would  want  a  bronze  fish;  they  say  Mrs. 
Stryker  cried  up  in  the  dressing-room.  The 
second  prize  was  a  lovely  white  chiffon  parasol 
—  they   meant    it    for  Miss   Parue,  the  girl 
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who's  staying  at  the  Faulkners',  but  Mrs. 
Bond's  grandmother  got  it  —  she's  on  from 
Mud  Run.  Let  me  see,  is  there  anything  else 
to  tell  you  ?  Mrs.  McCord's  got  her  new  cur- 
tains at  last,  the  ones  she  has  been  shopping 
for  all  winter,  but  she  doesn't  like  them  now 
she's  got  them  home,  she's  going  to  send  them 
back  again.  Everything  takes  up  so  much 
time,  doesn't  it!  I  suppose  everyone  is  coming 
here  to-morrow  night  ?" 

'Yes,  they  have  all  accepted  but  the  Den- 
nisons.  Hollister's  brother  Dorrance  —  he's 
studying  at  the  P.  and  S.,  you  know  —  is  com- 
ing out  with  his  friend,  Fergus  Ward,  who 
plays  the  banjo.  I  don't  know  about  the  Stry- 
kers  though  —  did  you  hear  that  Mr.  Stryker 
was  ill  ?" 

'Is  he  ?  Well,  I'm  not  surprised;  I  think 
he's  looked  perfectly  worn  out  this  winter  — 
not  that  she  would  ever  notice  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Browning  rising.  "We've  come  out  in  the 
train  with  him  several  times.  Bim  is  choking 
himself,  dear,  with  the  worsted  tassel  of 
his  sack,  perhaps  you'd   better  pull  it  out  — 
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you're  not  going  to  town  this  afternoon,  are 
you  r 

"Yes,  I  have  to,  there  are  so  many  things 
for  to-morrow  evening  that  I  can't  get  here,' 
said  Hazel. 

"Why  do  you  bother  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing easily,  though  as  Hazel  well  knew  she 
would  have  died  rather  than  not  have  every- 
thing herself  as  convention  prescribed.  Mrs. 
Browning's  entertainments  this  winter  had 
been  the  most  luxurious  of  all.  Hazel  waived 
the  question  to  indulge  in  the  usual  lament: 

"  Everything  takes  so  much  money ! ' 

"Oh,  my  dear,  don't  say  a  word!  The  more 
you  have  the  more  ways  there  seem  to  be  for 
it  to  go.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it!'  Mrs. 
Browning's  tone  was  deeply  animated.  'As 
for  Dick,  his  nerves  are  so  on  edge  when  he 
comes  home  at  night,  I  hardly  dare  speak  to 
him  any  more;  you  may  be  thankful  your 
husband's  not  in  the  Street!  Let  me  know  if  I 
can  help  you  any  to-morrow;  you  won't  mind 
if  I  send  Percy  over  for  a  while  in  the  morning, 
will  you,  dear  ?  Here  are  the  concert  tickets 
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for  the  Widows'  Home,  a  dollar  and  a  half  a- 
piece.  I'll  leave  them  on  the  mantel  and  you 
can  pay  for  them  when  you  want  to. ' 

Hazel  would  have  liked  to  say  that  she 
would  never  want  to,  but  the  concert  was  a 
private  affair  to  which  only  the  privileged  had 
access;  hardly  a  day  passed  without  her  being 
asked  to  take  tickets  for  something  to  which 
"everybody  was  going. "  She  turned  now  from 
the  vanishing  form  of  her  neighbor  to  deposit 
Bim  once  more  in  his  carriage  and  hastily 
don  her  hat  and  coat,  summoning  Mrs. 
McNulty  from  her  happy  depths  of  "wiping 
up. 

"You'll  have  to  jog  the  carnage  until  the 
new  girl  comes  down.  I  never  knew  any  one  so 
long  in  changing  her  dress.  Oh,  here  she  is!' 
The  Fastnet  household  was  only  too  familiar 
with  that  sight  of  a  stony-eyed  maid  tying  on 
a  clean  apron  as  she  descended  the  stairs. 
"Emily  —  your  name  is  Emily,  isn't  it?  — 
And  you're  fond  of  children,  Emily  ?  —  Well, 
Mrs.  McNulty  will  tell  you  what  to  do  until  I 
come  home;  Mrs.  McNulty  knows  about  the 
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baby's  food.  If  he  goes  to  sleep  you  can  set  the 
table;  Mrs.  McNulty  will  show  you  where  to 
find  the  things;  I  expect  a  cook  to-morrow. 
Stand  behind  the  carriage,  he  might  cry  if  he 
saw  you.  I'll  be  home  soon;  I  wouldn't  go  un- 
less I  had  to!" 

She  made  a  dash  for  freedom,  putting  on 
her  gloves  and  veil  as  she  ran  for  her  train,  and 
dropping  at  last  with  a  gasp  of  relief  into  an 
empty  seat  after  having  been  propelled  up  the 
steps  of  the  already  moving  car  by  the  prac- 
tised hand  of  the  man  behind  her.  She  didn't 
mind  anything  as  long  as  she  caught  that 
train,  though  she  knew  if  she  didn't  find  her 
husband  in  one  of  his  brief  visits  to  the  office 
her  trip  must  be  fruitless  as  far  as  purchases 
were  concerned,  her  available  assets  at  the 
moment  consisting  of  her  ticket  and  fifteen 
cents,  all  that  remained  of  the  ten  dollars 
Hollister  had  given  her  the  day  before,  and 
which  had  dissolved  so  entirely  into  nothing- 
ness that  to  reconstruct  it  from  memory  now 
seemed  about  as  impossible  as  to  reconstruct  a 
megatherium  from  one  bone.  If  there  was  only 
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more  money!  Both  she  and  Hollister  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  an  irritating  impatience  with 
the  restrictions  caused  by  the  lack  of  it. 
Hazel  disliked  more  and  more  to  stay  at  home; 
there  was  this  thirst  for  pleasure,  for  doing 
everything  that  everybody  else  did,  while 
really  liking  but  very  few  of  the  people  who 
formed  the  set.  Suburban  society  is  composed 
necessarily  of  people  whose  birth,  and  man- 
ners and  traditions  are  all  on  a  different  plane. 
In  all  that  varying  crowd  of  men  and  women, 
Hazel  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
those  in  whose  presence  she  found  stimulous, 
or  sympathy,  or  rest,  or  refreshment;  the  in- 
tercourse was  all  so  shiftingly  on  the  surface 
that  there  was  no  room  for  that  vitalizing 
spark  of  human  contact  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  She  had  had  more  really  interesting 
times  at  the  Dennisons,  down  the  block,  than 
anywhere  else.  The  Dennisons  themselves 
were  restful  people,  with  a  sense  of  humor 
and  a  family  of  charming  children,  who  were 
never  up  in  the  evenings;  they  seemed  to  live 
in    no   stress  of  hampering  engagements  or 
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preoccupations,  but  to  have  a  faculty  of  getting 
intelligent  and  unanticipated  pleasure  out  of 
just  what  happened.  Their  visitors  were  most- 
ly artists,  or  literary  men,  or  musicians  of 
some  note,  who  came  out  from  town  to  have  a 
"homey"  time;  the  refreshments  were  of  the 
simplest,  the  conversation  exhilarating.  One 
guilty  night  Hazel  and  Hollister  had  stayed 
there  talking  until  a  nameless  hour,  about  Re- 
incarnation, and  Living  up  to  what  you  Be- 
lieved, and  the  Influeuce  of  Thought;  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  force  engendered  by 
the  discussion  had  carried  them  both  on  its 
cresting  wave  for  days  over  the  little  troubles 
and  vexations  of  living. 

Telepathy  and  the  occult  influences  gener- 
ally were  answerable  now  for  the  fascination 
of  the  feeling  that  this  overmastering  desire 
to  seek  Hollister  masked  something  of  deeper 
import,  and  proceeded  from  suggestion  on  his 
part.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  blank  sensation 
that  she  heard  the  clerk's  reply  to  her  ques- 
tioning at  the  office. 

"Mr.  Fastnet's  not  in.  He  went  out  about 
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ten  minutes  ago;  I  don't  think  he'll  be  back 
here  again  to-day.' 

" I  thought  he  was  always  here  at  this  time! 
Don't  you  know  where  he's  gone  ?' 

The  clerk  looked  doubtful.  "He  may  have 
gone  to  the  Graphlonite  Company  —  that's 
just  around  the  corner,  Number  twenty-six; 
I  heard  him  speak  of  some  business  he  had 
with  them. " 

"Very  well,  Fll  try  there,"  said  Hazel  re- 
solutely. 

The  Graphlonite  Company  was  not  hard 
to  find;  it  was  on  the  lower  floor  of  an  office 
building,  the  top  stones  of  which  towered 
into  the  light  and  air,  though  there  was  very 
little  of  either  in  the  long,  tunneled  room  that 
Hazel  entered.  The  sunshine  never  touched 
this  side  of  the  street,  and  the  dark  window 
front  was  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  heads 
of  the  corporation.  This  time  when  Hazel 
asked  timidly  if  Mr.  Fastnet  were  here,  the 
information  clerk  said  at  once  that  he  was, 
and  with  a  few  words  aside  to  a  boy,  deputed 
him  to  show  her  to  the  office  where  Hollister 
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might  be  found.  Hazel  followed  her  guide 
through  a  labyrinth  of  desks  and  glass  parti- 
tions, where  white-faced  men  and  boys  were 
working  under  green-shaded  electric  lamps; 
the  concrete  floor,  and  the  massive  ceiling 
seemed  to  make  the  place  a  sort  of  vault, 
permeated  with  the  clinging  warmth  of  steam 
heat.  The  office  to  which  she  was  finally  es- 
corted, through  this  cave  of  industry,  was  a 
large,  ground-glass  compartment,  apart  from 
the  others,  with  four  green  shaded  lights,  a 
table  on  which  stood  a  type-writer,  and  a  desk 
by  which  were  two  chairs,  apparently  just 
vacated. 

'He's  not  here,'  said  the  boy,  looking 
around.  "If  you'll  take  a  seat  I'll  go  and  find 
him." 

Hazel  took  a  chair  and  sat  in  the  soft  depths 
of  it  temporarily,  in  an  instant  expectation  of 
Hollister's  appearance  that  gradually  dragged 
itself  out  into  interminable  minutes,  and  min- 
utes and  minutes.  Home  and  daylight  both 
seemed  leagues  away  as  she  waited;  now  she 
was  here  she  wished  she  hadn't  come;  it  was 
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very  doubtful  whether  she  would  find  Hollis- 
ter  at  all.  She  began  to  get  nervous  as  she 
waited,  the  boy  wras  gone  such  a  long  time, 
yet  she  didn't  like  to  get  up  and  go  before  he 
returned.  Nobody  came  near  enough  to  her 
little  den  to  be  questioned.  The  electric  lights, 
the  clicking  of  the  type-writers  beyond,  the 
intolerably  hot  yet  clammy  atmosphere  af- 
fected her;  she  felt  suddenly  that  she  must 
gain  the  daylight  and  the  outer  air  at  all  costs! 
As  she  half  rose  she  heard  a  surprised  ex- 
clamation, "Mrs.  Fastnet!"  and  looked  up  to 
find  a  pleasant  faced,  gray-bearded  gentleman 
beside  her. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Faulkner!  Fm  so  glad  to  see  you. 
How  do  I  get  out  of  this  place  ?  A  boy  left  me 
here  while  he  went  to  find  my  husband. ' 

"Mr.  Fastnet  left  some  time  ago.  We  were 
both  on  the  same  business,"  said  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner. "This  was  no  place  to  bring  you  to,  you 
should  have  been  taken  to  the  front  office. 
Come  with  me  and  I'll  see  you  safely  out.' 

He  had  a  kind  manner,  mingled  with  that 
little  touch  of  gallantry  and  admiration  which 
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Hazel's  frank  childlikeness  always  evoked 
in  a  man,  she  so  patently  expected  him  to  look 
out  for  her. 

"Which  way  are  you  going,  Mrs.  Fastnet  — 
Can  I  put  you  on  a  trolley  ?" 

"No,  I  thank  you,  I'm  going  home  again," 
answered  Hazel. 

"So  am  I,'"  stated  Mr.  Faulkner.  "I  ex- 
pected to  meet  Mrs.  Faulkner  at  the  ferry; 
she  has  been  in  town  buying  a  silver  tea-set 
for  a  present. " 

"What  a  dreadful  place  that  was!"  sighed 
Hazel,  after  a  few  minutes  of  silence,  as  they 
walked  along  together,  over  the  black,  greasy 
pavement  of  the  narrow  side  street  that  led  to 
the  wharf,  past  the  fruit  stalls  on  which  or- 
anges and  bananas  and  apples  were  displayed 
for  sale,  with  rattling  drays  backing  up  to  the 
curb,  and  a  steady  stream  of  men  and  women, 
coming  from  or  going  down  to  the  ferries, 
all  with  that  look  of  self-absorbed  intentness. 
Hazel  felt  a  slight  timidity  with  her  escort; 
the  Faulkners  were  people  who  were  hard  to 
know  bevond  a  certain  point;  you  got  just 
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so  far  and  no  farther  in  their  intimacy,  though 
there  was  a  genuineness  about  them  which 
always  attracted  her. 

She  went  on  now  impulsively,  "I'm  so  glad 
my  husband  is  out-of-doors  most  of  the  time, 
though  it  isn't  such  a  very  good  position.  I 
don't  see  how  any  one  can  stay  in  such  a  dread- 
ful place  all  day.' 

Mr.  Faulkner  gave  the  laugh  of  masculine 
superiority.  "Oh,  a  man  doesn't  mind  a  little 
thing  like  that;  it's  all  in  the  day's  work.  When 
I  was  a  young  fellow,  Mrs.  Fastnet,  I  worked 
for  ten  years  in  a  little  black  hole  with  one 
flickering  gas-light;  we  hadn't  electric  lights  in 
those  days.  Take  care  of  that  truck!'  His 
hand  swerved  her  capably  over  the  crossing. 

'We  didn't  have  Saturday  half-holidays 
then,  either." 

"Oh,  didn't  you  mind  very  much  ?"  cried 
Hazel. 

Mr.  Faulkner  shook  his  head,  with  a  re- 
miniscent look.  "No,  you  see  I  had  a  definite 
object,  I  wanted  to  get  ahead  —  and  I  had 
my  health.  My  wife  didn't  like  it,  though.  I 
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had  some  trouble  with  my  eyes.  Perhaps  that's 
what  makes  me  think  more  than  most  people 
about  some  things  —  My  own  clerks  reap  the 
benefit  of  it;  all  our  new  offices  are  light." 

Hazel's  responsive  glance  was  grateful  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  Though  Mr.  Faulkner 
had  a  reputation  in  St.  Luke's  Parish  for  ben- 
evolence, she  had  heard  that  he  did  not  take 
this  quality  into  the  mercantile  world,  where 
he  was  supposed  to  be  very  "businesslike," 
whatever  that  might  mean. 

There  was  a  little  awe  in  being  with  a  man 
who  was  so  successful  and  so  rich,  who  ex- 
emplified the  magic  phrase  of  being  able  to  do 
anything  he  pleased;  she  felt  herself  a  very 
light-weight,  indeed,  with  that  fifteen  cents  in 
her  pocket,  in  spite  of  the  prospective  gor- 
geousness  of  the  entertainment  on  the  morrow. 
She  couldn't  help  following  out  her  thought  to 
say  tentatively: 

"I  wish  Mr.  Fastnet  had  a  chance  to  get 
ahead,  there  seems  to  be  so  little  future  where 
he  is,"  and  then  grew  hot  and  ashamed;  she 
could  not  tell  whether  he  heard  her  or  not, 
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for  he  made  no  answer,  but  she  was  afraid  he 
had,  and  had  also  felt  her  thought.  Hazel  was 
quick  to  feel  atmospheres  without  analyzing 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  a  hundred  approached  Mr.  Faulkner 
with  that  familiar  old  ax  to  grind  —  if  people 
didn't  ask  opportunities  for  themselves  they 
asked  for  others,  deserving  men  who  only 
needed  a  chance.  He,  himself,  had  never  asked 
help  from  any  one;  he  had  made  his  own  op- 
portunities; if  he  was  reported  to  be  very  un- 
responsive to  appeals  for  aid  it  was,  perhaps, 
because  he  had  grown  to  consider,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  men  who  asked  for  it  weren't 
apt  to  amount  to  anything.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  a  frank  believer  in  the  claims  of 
family;  his  own  and  his  wife's  relatives  were 
provided  with  good  positions;  it  was  popularly 
supposed,  in  spite  of  being  "businesslike,' 
that  Mr.  Faulkner  was  ready  to  do  anything 
for  any  one  that  he  personally  liked. 

The  conversation  did  not  flag,  but  Hazel 
was  glad  after  all  when  they  reached  the 
ferry  and  Mrs.  Faulkner,  whose  pleasant  face 
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showed  above  her  handsome  broadcloth  suit. 
Quietly  as  she  was  dressed  it  was  with  a  rich- 
ness that  made  Hazel  feel  that  she  must  seem 
shabby,  though  both  husband  and  wife  looked 
with  kindly  admiration  at  the  tall,  slender  girl 
whose  copper  hair  and  roseate  skin  made  her 
charmingly  bright. 

Mrs.  Faulkner  greeted  her  with  pleased 
welcome,  but  her  face  was  a  little  shadowed 
as  she  said  to  her  husband,  "I've  been  won- 
dering, Robert,  if  that  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Lloyd's  this  morning,  I  left  it  up-stairs  on  my 
dressing-table.  Do  you  think  I  had  better 
telephone  them  now  and  make  sure  of  their 
meeting  us  to-night  ?  It  may  be  too  late  when 
we  get  home. " 

Mr.  Faulkner  deliberated:  "Well,  I  don't 
know,  it  would  cost  you  forty  cents  to  tele- 
phone from  here,  Lula,  and  they  may  have 
had  the  letter.  Better  wait  till  you  get  home, 
and  then  you  can  find  out  for  nothing. " 

'Very  well,"  said  his  wife  instantly.  Hazel 
was  conscious  of  a  sort  of  wonder  and  con- 
fusion —  for  what  was   money  good    if  not 
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to  save  one  the  small  annoyances,  the  friction 
that  was  so  harassing  when  one  was  poor  ? 
Mr.  Faulkner  bought  an  evening  paper, 
offering  a  portion  of  it  to  Hazel  on  the  train, 
while  a  man  whom  she  knew  to  have  failed 
lately  was  treating  a  large  party  to  hot  choco- 
late at  the  soda  fountain,  and  presenting  boxes 
of  expensive  sweets  to  the  women.  There  was 
an  incongruity  in  the  two  examples  that  was 
confounding  —f-  she  couldn't  grope  yet  for 
the  thought  that  people  were  what  they  had 
made  themselves,  in  spite  of  money,  or  the 
lack  of  it  —  character  made  an  iron  envi- 
ronment that  could  be  broken  only  by  the 
will. 

She  and  Mrs.  Faulkner  had  a  nice  little 
semi-intimate  talk  going  out  in  the  train,  to- 
gether, first  about  Bim's  teeth  —  which  came 
in  at  almost  as  long  intervals  as  mile-stones  — ■ 
and  then  about  Mrs.  Faulkner's  little  grand- 
baby  in  England,  —  whom  she  hadn't  seen  yet 
—  and  the  fitting  up  of  the  Faulkner's  new 
steam-yacht,  and,  incidently,  about  how  hard 
it  was  to  get  a  laundress  for  less  than  twenty 
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dollars  a  month.  There  was  the  same  repose- 
ful quality  about  Mrs.  Faulkner  that  there  was 
about  Mrs.  Dennison;  the  women  were  dis- 
tinctly opposite  intellectually;  one  was  rich  and 
the  other  was  poor;  but  each  was  distinctly 
and  naturally  herself,  without  struggling  to 
be  anything  else.  Hazel  was  taken  home 
from  the  station  in  the  big  gorgeous  automobile 
that  had  hardly  room  to  turn  around  between 
the  curbs  of  the  narrow  street;  Mr.  Faulkner 
handed  her  out  with  a  pleasantly  jocular  refer- 
ence to  seeing  her  on  the  morrow  evening 
and  there  was  something  newly  cordial  in 
Mrs.  Faulkner's  farewell,  also.  Hazel  couldn't 
but  be  aware  that  they  seemed  to  like  her; 
she  did  not  know  how  pleasing  her  young, 
vividly  sympathetic   interest   had   been. 

As  she  entered  the  little  house  once  more 
the  meagerness  of  its  appointments  struck  her, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  needed  dusting 
dreadfully.  A  loud,  recurrent  wail  made  her 
hurry  past  the  yellow  expanse  of  a  gas-bill 
spread  out  engagingly  on  the  hall  table,  to 
take  little  Bim  from  the  weary  maid,  while 
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she  gave  rapid  directions  to  her  and   Mrs. 
McNulty.  "  Mr.  Fastnet  isn't  home  yet,  is  he  ? ' 
She  thought  she  heard  a  step  above. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  he  came  in  a  few  minutes 
ago  —  he  said  he'd  be  down  again  for  the 
child." 

Hazel  ran  up-stairs  with  Bim  held  fast  to 
her. 

"Oh,  Hollister,':  she  cried,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  him,  "to  think  that  you  got  here  be- 
fore me!" 

Her  tone  had  such  keen  disappointment  in 
it  that  her  husband  laughed  as  he  put  his 
arms  around  mother  and  child. 

'Don't  you  see  enough  of  me  as  it  is  ?"  He 
bent  his  dark  eyes  on  her  teasingly. 

"No,  never,''  said  Hazel  jealously,  "never 
half  enough!  Why  didn't  you  come  down  to 
help  me  out  of  the  automobile  ?" 
I  didn't  know  you  were  in  it. " 
And  why  are  you  home  so  early  ?'  She 
bent  a  keen,  anxious  glance  upon  him.  "Is 
your  cold  worse  ?" 

No,  it's  better,"  said  Hollister  promptly, 
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"hut  I  got  my  feet  wet  and  came  homo  to 
change  my  shoes.  I  think  1  deserve  a  medal. 

I'm  a  hundred  per  cent  better  this  winter 
than    I've    been    before;    it's    being  out-of- 

doors  that's  done  it.  By  the  way,  Dorranee 
and  W  aid  will  he  out  to  dinner  to-morrow 
night.  I  told  them  what  you  said,  that  you 
were  going  to  have  it  early.  What  did  you  go 
in  for  ?" 

Hazel  gave  a  rapid  recounting  as  she  di- 
vested herself  o{  her  outer  garb  and  then  sat 
down  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  Bim,  whose 
round  form  was  cuddled  close  to  her,  his  little 
fat  hand  lying  warm  and  soft  along  her  bare 
throat,  while  Hollister,  who  sat  on  the  side  of 
the  bed,  leaned  on  the  low  brass  rail  at  the 
foot.  The  feeling  that  had  impelled  Hazel  to  go 
into  town  had  left  an  odd  trace  in  an  impres- 
sion that  something  important  really  had  hap- 
pened, though  she  couldn't  think  what. 

''Oh,  by  the  way,  my  mother  sent  you 
something  for  your  birthday  next  week," 
said  Hollister,  diving  suddenly  into  his  pocket 
and  bringing  up  a  little  pink  slip.  "She  writes 
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that  it's  for  something  that  you  personally 
need/ 

"How  lovely  of  her!  It  will  just  pay  for 
everything  to-morrow,,:  said  Hazel,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "  I  didn't  know  where  the  money 
was  coming  from. 

"I  wish  I  could  give  it  to  you,  it  seems  too 
bad  to  use  this,"  said  her  husband. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind;  it  is  the  only  entertain- 
ment we've  given  since  we  came  here  and  I've 
set  my  heart  on  its  being  right.  I've  ordered 
the  ices  and  things  from  Parker's  and  Clara 
is  to  see  about  the  chicken  salad  and  broiled 
mushrooms,  and  sandwiches  and  coffee  — 
she's  promised  faithfully  to  come.  Everything 
depends  on  your  refreshments."  She  stopped 
and  went  on  again  in  a  different  tone.  "Hol- 
lister,  why  won't  you  speak  to  Mr.  Faulkner 
about  getting  another  position  ?  He  gets 
places  for  other  men  and  why  shouldn't  he 
for  you  ?,: 

"I  don't  care  who  else  asks  him,  I  won't,'1 
said  Hollister  shortly.  Perhaps  he  had  had 
such    an   idea,    perhaps    Mr.    Faulkner    had 
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intangibly  repelled  the  suggestion.  Hazel  won- 
dered. She  shifted  to  a  new  tack. 

"Then  I  think  that  you  ought  to  strike  for  a 
higher  salary  where  you  are.  We've  got  to 
have  more  money.  I'm  getting  ashamed  to 
come  into  the  house,  and  as  for  clothes  —  ! 
You  need  a  new  hat  this  minute.  If  you  don't 
push  yourself  nobody  will  do  it  for  you,  Hol- 
lister.  Pussy  Browning  says  her  husband  has 
found  that  out,  and  look  at  them  now  —  they 
have  ten  dollars  to  our  one!" 

"Yes,  but  he  speculates/1  said  Hollister, 
incautiously.  "For  goodness*  sake,  don't  re- 
peat that,  Hazel!" 

"Speculates!"  Hazel's  color  fluctuated.  "I 
hope  you'll  never  do  that." 

"I've  nothing  to  speculate  with,'  said 
Hollister  grimly,  drumming  on  the  brass  rail. 

"Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  go  to  the  firm 
and  ask  them  for  a  raise  now.  You're  doing 
the  work  of  two  men,  you  told  me  so  your- 
self," said  Hazel,  returning  obstinately  to  the 
charge. 

"I'll  ask  for  a  'raise*  when  I  want  to  be 
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fired.  Drop  it,  Hazel!'  He  spoke  with  more 
annoyance,  because  at  times  he  felt  a  non- 
recognition  of  his  services,  though  he  had 
privileges  which  she  didn't  realize  —  an  un- 
questioned freedom  in  coming  and  going, 
for  one  thing.  Besides,  he  disliked  to  feel  dis- 
loyal to  the  men  for  whom  he  worked,  a  quali- 
ty which  his  wife  detected,  but  with  which  she 
was  absolutely  unsympathetic. 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  won't  do  anything  to  ad- 
vance yourself!'  said  Hazel,  in  that  tone  of 
argument  which,  perhaps  more  than  all  others, 
sets  a  man's  teeth  on  edge.  She  melted  the 
next  minute  as  she  caught  sight  of  his  face. 
Hazel  was  one  of  those  women  who  must  be 
loved;  who  violate  their  most  sacred  instincts 
if  that  need  does  not  come  first  of  all.  If  she 
were  right  a  hundred  times  over,  Hollister 
mustn't  be  angry  at  her.  Yet,  even  as  she 
sweetly  made  her  peace  with  him,  she  felt 
the  force  of  that  oncoming  current  of  great 
issues  which  no  man's  hand  can  stay. 
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Chapter  Three 

HERE  is  more  that  goes  to  the  success 
of  an  evening's  entertainment  than 
the  food !  The  fact  knocked  one  on  the 
head  suddenly.  Hazel  had  had  a  day  of  al- 
most unbelievable  struggle,  even  with  the 
services  of  Emily,  Mrs.  McNulty,  and  a  man 
to  clean  windows  and  beat  rugs.  The  new 
cook  for  whom  she  had  been  waiting  for  three 
weeks  arrived  indeed,  but  only  to  depart  after 
a  three  hours'  sojourn,  leaving  the  chickens 
for  the  salad  still  unboiled,  on  account  of  the 
house  "seeming  strange'  to  her.  There  had 
been  an  awful  fear  that  the  capable  Clara, 
who  had  charge  of  the  refreshments,  would 
"disappoint,''  also,  a  panic  reaching  such 
proportions  at  four  o'clock  as  to  necessitate  a 
reassuring  journey  to  her  abode  in  a  myster- 
ious  Ethiopian   back-alley   at   an    incredible 
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distance,  so  obscurely  situated  as  to  be  possible 
of  discovery  only  by  one's  having  been  there 
before.  Hazel  had  been  on  numberless  errands 
to  the  village,  Emily  being  disqualified  for  the 
purpose  by  never  having  on  her  shoes  at  the 
proper  moment;  there  was  something  in 
Emily's  manner  which  distinctly  forbade  the 
suggestion  that  she  should  don  those  useful 
articles.  Young  Mrs.  Fastnet  had  cleaned  the 
silver,  and  dusted,  and  set  to  rights,  and  run 
up  and  down  stairs  until  her  knees  wobbled 
under  her.  In  the  intervals  she  held  Bim  or, 
if  he  sat  in  the  carriage  beside  her,  kept  him 
constantly  replenished  with  those  ever-drop- 
ping teaspoons  and  muffin  rings  and  red  rub- 
ber cows  for  his  gnawing  little  gums  to  bite  on. 
For  one  precious  hour  in  the  afternoon  she 
had  a  succession  of  callers.  It  was  a  satisfac- 
tion at  any  rate  that  the  whole  house  shone, 
though  her  back  ached,  and  she  was  exhaust- 
ed, body  and  soul.  She  had  counted  on  the 
upholding  sympathy  of  Pussy  Browning's 
offered  help,  but  that  young  woman  was,  as 
ever,  deeply  occupied  with  her  own  affairs 
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in  time  of  need.  Not  only  was  dinner  later 
than  usual  — though  it  was  so  very  requisite  to 
get  it  out  of  the  way  early  —  on  account  of 
Hollister's  stopping  on  the  way  home  to  make 
purchases  for  the  evening,  but  there  was  a 
further  exasperating  delay  consequent  on  the 
non-appearance  of  Dorrance  Fastnet  and 
Fergus  Ward,  who  arrived  finally  at  ten  min- 
utes to  eight,  profusely  and  light-heartedly 
apologetic,  each  theatrically  accusing  the  other 
for  that  absence  of  responsibility  which  had 
caused  them  both  to  slumber  peacefully  in 
the  train  until  it  reached  its  terminus  five 
stations  up  the  road;  a  condition  consequent 
on  having  been  at  a  dance  until  four  in  the 
morning.  There  was  the  disappointment  at 
the  failure  of  one  means  of  entertainment, 
Mr.  Ward  having  given  up  playing  the  banjo 
at  present,  on  account  of  his  having  "gone 
stale" — whatever  that  might  mean.  After 
the  young  men  had  gone  leaping  up  the  stairs, 
suit-cases  in  hand,  to  the  guest-chamber,  ex- 
temporized out  of  the  nursery,  there  was  the 
usual  harrowing  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
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hostess  to  subdue  the  hilarious  whistling  and 
laughter,  so  that  the  infant  shouldn't  be  waked 
up.  There  was  even  that  last  wrestle  with  the 
Demon  of  Things,  when  Hazel,  with  a  blue 
wreath  on  her  ruddy  locks  and  holding  her 
train  over  her  arm,  ransacked  every  drawer 
and  closet  for  the  only  shirt  that  Hollister 
wanted  to  wear,  to  find  it  at  last  unexplainedly 
hanging  in  a  crumpled  condition  under  a  pile 
of  things,  when  it  should  have  gone  early  in 
the  week  to  the  laundry.  After  the  party  had 
begun  there  was  the  acute  disappointment  of 
having  two  more  men  fail  to  appear,  Mr. 
Browning  having  been  left  of  necessity  in  his 
servantless  domicile  to  guard  the  sleeping 
Percy,  and  Mr.  Lester  being  reported  by  his 
wife  as  coming  home  too  tired  to  be  fit  for 
anything  but  bed,  a  condition  which  she  re- 
signedly reported  as  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent;  sometimes  he  was  actually  unable 
to  eat  a  thing  after  carving  for  the  family 
dinner! 

But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  feeling  which 
assailed  Hazel  as  the  stood  outside  the  little 
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drawing-room  door  and  looked  in  upon  the 
prettily  lighted  scene  in  which  ten  women  and 
five  men  sat  and  stood  in  different  stages 
of  boredom.  Dorrance's  whispered  question, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?"  rang 
in  her  ears.  Mrs.  Lester  with  her  husband's 
two  sisters,  the  tall  one  who  wasn't  attractive 
and  the  little  one  who  was,  made  a  pleasing 
family  group  in  the  corner;  young  Mrs.  Sal- 
mon, handsome,  magnificently  dressed,  with 
smoothly  parted  dark  hair,  dark  eyes  and  no 
expression,  was  sitting  silently  by  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner, who  looked  as  ever,  kind,  but  absent- 
minded,  while  pretty,  delicate  Mrs.  McCord 
in  her  beautiful  lace  robe,  and  Mrs.  Bold- 
wood,  heavy-browed  and  heavy-chinned  in 
pink,  conversed  in  low  tones  with  Mrs.  Bond, 
the  president  of  the  Vittoria  Colonna  Club, 
unblushingly  deserted  by  the  men;  elderly  Mr. 
Salmon,  the  new  millionaire,  the  younger 
Boldwood  and  Mr.  Faulkner  all  talking  by  the 
mantelpiece  about  the  Market,  with  occasional 
pauses  when  they  looked  unseeingly  at  the 
ornaments. 
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Mr.  Ward,  as  the  young  man  who  is  asked 
out  from  town  to  entertain  "the'  young  lady, 
was  doing  that  fell  part  with  sickly  vivacity 
and  a  wandering  eye  toward  the  smaller  Miss 
Lester,  Miss  Parue  being  very  young-ladyish, 
indeed,  with  a  practised  way  of  showing  her 
teeth  and  dropping  her  eyes  and  tapping  him 
untiringly  for  the  Subject  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested. Hazel  felt  a  throb  of  pity  for  Mr. 
Ward.  She  sent  a  glance  of  deep  but  unnoticed 
indignation  to  the  corner  where  Pussy  Brown- 
ing and  Hollister  were  laughing  together  im- 
moderately, when  she  felt  a  pressure  on  her 
arm,  and  looking  around  saw  the  chubby  face 
and  blue  eyes  of  her  brother-in-law,  gazing 
perplexedly  at  her. 

"I  say,  Hazel,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  them  ?" 

I  wish  I  knew! "  said  Hazel,  sighing  deeply. 
I  thought  you  were  going  to  have  some 
music  r 

'We  were,  but  Mr.  Browning  couldn't 
come,  and  Miss  Parue  didn't  bring  her  notes, 
and  Mr.  Ward " 
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*"  Can't  you  play  bridge  ? ' 

"The  Faulkners  never  play  games,  and 
I  particularly  want  them  to  have  a  good 
time.  Look  at  Hollister,  he  isn't  doing  a 
thing!  We  can't  have  supper  for  over  an  hour 
yet. 

"  Hide  the  plates  all  over  the  house  and  let 
us  hunt  for  'em,  like  Easter  eggs,"  suggested 
Dorrance.  "Well,  we've  got  to  make  a 
break  somewhere.  That  dear  lady  over  there, 
Mrs.  Bond,  has  been  telling  me  about  her 
husband's  tonsilitis  —  she  has  a  wonderful  gift 
for  description;  I  told  her  I  had  to  go  and 
gargle,  I  give  you  my  word  I  felt  my  throat 
swelling  up  like  a  puff  ball.  You  can't  work 
the  fatal  charade  on  'em  ?" 

"No,  no,  no!  No  one  does  that  kind  of 
thing,  Dorrance." 

"Let's  get  Ward  out  here  —  poor  old  boy, 
he's  having  a  hard  time.  I  know  Freddy 
Parue  like  a  book  —  she  was  a  friend  of  my 
oldest  sister.  She'll  begin  reading  his  palm  in 
three  more  minutes;  she  does  it  whenever  she 
sees  a  man's  attention  is  slipping  off  the  hook, 
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and  if  she  tries  it  on  him,  it's  Good-by  Wardy 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  —  it  gives  him  the 
Willies  to  have  his  palm  read;  they  always 
tell  him  he  hasn't  any  life  line.  Oh,  Ward!  — 
If  I  can  catch  his  eye  —  Ah,  that's  all  right, 
he's  excusing  himself,  see  the  light  of  hope 
in  his  smile!  —  My  sister  wants  to  consult  you 
about  something,  Ward." 

'  Mighty  good  of  you,  I'm  sure,  Mrs.  Fast- 
net,,:  said  Mr.  Ward,  joining  himself  with 
alacrity  to  the  two  in  the  hall.  He  gave  an  un- 
guarded sigh  of  relief.  "  I  began  to  feel  as  if  I 
was  stuck  there  for  —  m  —  m  —  Mighty  de- 
lightful girl,  Miss  Parue;  have  to  thank  you 
for  the  privilege  of  meeting  her,  Mrs.  Fastnet. 
If  there's  anything  you  want  me  to  do,  Mrs. 
Fastnet " 

"If    you'd    only    brought    your    banjo,' 
mourned  Hazel. 

"Yes,  I'm  sorry  —  but  I  couldn't  play  on  it, 
I've  gone  stale,"  said  Mr.  Ward  with  finality. 

"All  right,  work  your  passage  some  other 
way,"  commanded  Dorrance.  "Here  comes 
Faulkner." 
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You  young  people  seem  to  be  having  a 
good  time  out  here,'  said  Mr.  Faulkner, 
straying  toward  the  group. 

"  Been  perfecting  an  arrangement  for  a 
charade/  said  Dorrance  promptly.  "You're 
the  very  man  we  want  to  help  us  out,  Mr. 
Faulkner,  my  sister  was  just  mentioning 
your  name." 

"But,  my  dear  boy!"  Mr.  Faulkner  looked 
laughingly  astounded.  "I  couldn't  possibly 
act  in  a  charade.  I  couldn't  possibly  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind. " 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed  you  could,'  said  Hazel, 
coaxingly,  with  dancing  eyes;  she  began  to  feel 
the  buoyancy  of  the  occasion.  "We  count  on 
you! 

"  I'll  get  the  others  at  once,"  said  Dorrance, 
unheeding  Mr.  Faulkner's  continued  protesta- 
tions and  surveying  the  field  with  the  eye  of  a 
general  —  Hollister  and  Pussy  still  unmis- 
takenly  entertained,  Mr.  Boldwood  in  a 
morose  condition  by  Miss  Parue,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  politely  making  small  talk. 

"Ladies    and    gentlemen  —  Mrs.    Fastnet 
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has  very  kindly  consented  to  let  Mr.  Ward  and 
myself  reproduce  for  you  one  of  our  recent 
college  excesses  —  successes,  I  should  say  — 
in  the  shape  of  a  charade.  Will  the  taller  Miss 
Lester,  not  Miss  Frances,  join  us  in  the  din- 
ing-room ?  Mr.  Faulkner  has  already  con- 
sented to  fill  a  leading  part.  Mr.  Boldwood, 
we  want  you,  and  Mrs.  McCord.' 

"And  where  do  I  come  in  ?'  asked  Mrs. 
Browning  poutingly,  emerging  from  her  cor- 
ner with  Hollister  in  tow,  the  latter  aroused 
suddenly  to  a  sense  of  his  misdemeanors  as 
Hazel's  calculated  glance  deflected  from  his. 

"You  come  in  on  the  second  count;  you 
may  engineer  a  competing  troupe,'  said 
Dorrance. 

He  closed  the  folding-doors  upon  the  be- 
wildered party  mustered  in  the  dining-room. 
"The  word's  'Mushroom.'  Mr  Ward  will 
explain  to  you  how  it's  acted.  Ward!' 

"First  syllable,  mush";  said  Mr.  Ward 
rapidly,  leaning  back  on  the  dining-room  table, 
his  eyes  apparently  seeking  inspiration  from 
the   furniture.   "Second   syllable,   room;  last 
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two  syllables  Mushroom.  Two  syllables  and 
the  whole  word,  you  know.  First  syllable  — 
Mush.  Beautiful  scene  —  you  all  sit  by  the 
table  eating  out  of  cut-glass  bowls  with  bibs 
tied  around  your  necks,  and  talk  about  break- 
fast food,  until  Mr.  Faulkner  coughs;  then 
all   weep." 

"You  forget,  Ward,"  said  Dorrance  grave- 
ly, "that  when  Mr.  Faulkner  coughs  you  and 
I  rush  in  as  Indians  with  a  few  feathers  and  a 
couple  of  blankets  making  the  costume,  sing- 
ing 'mush,  mush,  mush,  too-ralialy. '  Then 
you  weep." 

"I  was  coming  to  that,':  said  Mr.  Ward 
with  dignity.  "  Kindly  do  not  interrupt.  Second 
syllable,  Room.  Two  chairs  in  foreground, 
Mrs.  Fastnet  on  one  in  peasant  costume,  yel- 
low lamp-shade  on  her  head,  blue  table  cover 
draped  for  skirt;  each  one  of  us  then  enters 
singly  in  picturesque  attire,  taking  the  other 
chair,  only  to  run  off  when  Mrs.  Fastnet 
whacks  at  it  with  a  tennis  racket.  You  catch 
the  idea,  of  course;  'Your  room's  better  than 
your  company.' 
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"The  scene  ends,  you  know,  Ward,  by  our 
all  joining  hands  to  dance  around  the  room,,, 
amended  the  irrepressible  Dorrance. 

:  Yes,  certainly.  For  the  whole  word  you  all 
pose  as  mushrooms,  kneeling  under  umbrel- 
las, or  cloaks,  and  you  and  I  Dorrance,  as 
Irish  Colleens,  with  kilted  petticoats,  come  out 
as  usual  with  baskets  to  pick  them  in  the 
dew  of  the  morning.  We  all  join  in  singing 
'Juanita '  at  the  end. " 

"  But  why  do  we  sing  'Juanita '  at  the  end  ? " 
objected  Mrs.  McCord,  knitting  her  pretty 
brows. 

'To  throw  the  audience  off  the  track,'' 
said  Mr.  Ward  gravely.  "You  can  always 
count  on  'Juanita'  to  do  that." 

"Well,  of  all  things!"  said  Miss  Lester 
blankly;  her  round,  serious,  intent  face  suf- 
fered a  change;  she  broke  into  a  giggle  that 
acted  as  fire  to  tow.  The  whole  stage  company 
suddenly  lapsed  into  that  loud  and  idiotic 
hilarity  engendered  by  charades,  clinging  sev- 
erally to  tables  and  chairs  for  support  until 
the  impatience  of  the  waiting  audience  roused 
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them  to  action,  Hazel  rapidly  gathering  por- 
ridge bowls  followed  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  plead- 
ing, "Mrs.   Hazel,  Mrs.  Hazel,  get  me  my 
bib,"  while  Dorrance  disappeared  up-stairs 
unmindful  of  the  blessedly  sleeping  Bim,  to 
come  down  laden  with  extraordinary  properties 
from  closets  and  chests.  These  being  dumped 
in  the  passageway  were  excitedly  grabbed  at 
by  the    performers,  the  men    being    extraor- 
dinarily greedy  in  their  selections.   It  didn't 
matter  that  nothing  was  acted  as  it  was  plan- 
ned; it  didn't  matter  that  in  the  endeavor  to  be 
picturesque   Mr.    Faulkner   had    Bim's   pink 
blanket  bound  above  his  grizzled  brows,  and 
a  lace  fichu  fastened  with  a  spray  of  muslin 
roses  upon  his  shirt-front,  or  that  Mr.  Bold- 
wood's  square  person  was  imperfectly  decorat- 
ed  with   the    long  blue   kimona    Hazel    had 
doffed  a  couple  of  hours  before,  a  red-banded 
stove-pipe  hat  making  a  neat  finish,  or  that 
Mrs.  McCord,  in  an  infant's  round  white  cap 
and  a  topcoat,  represented  nothing  whatever; 
it  didn't  matter  that  they  all  talked  at  once  or 
that  Dorrance  and  Ward  relapsed  into  song 
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and  dance  continually — nothing  mattered 
except  that  they  were  reeling  with  laughter 
and  that  the  thing  was  a  success,  a  success, 
a  success!  Mrs.  Faulkner's  smiling  counte- 
nance was  the  full  moon  of  approval  on  which 
the  curtain  rose  and  fell,  while  the  rest  of  the 
audience,  between  the  acts,  jealously  planned 
an  eclipsing  performance,  upheld  by  Hollis- 
ter  when  it  was  time  for  the  second  play,  with 
Miss  Parue,  Miss  Frances  Lester  and  Mrs. 
Browning  for  stars,  and  Mr.  Salmon  in  an 
audible  state  of  excitement  continually  asking 
everybody  to  tell  him  what  to  say.  Hazel  and 
Hollister  clasped  hands  secretly  when  they 
passed  in  the  hall  with  Pussy  quite  out  of 
mind;  he  had  been  admiring  his  wife  and  she 
knew  it;  his  eyes  admired  her  now  and  her's 
laughingly  dared  him  further  as  he  whispered: 

"It's  going  off  fine,  isn't  it,"  and  she  an- 
swered, 

'No  thanks  to  you!"  with  a  sauciness  that 
retaliated  and  forgave  at  once;  through  the 
whole  evening  there  was  the  delightful  ex- 
citement of  their  own  little  play.  It  took  some 
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work  to  guess  the  second  word,  which  was 
"aquarium,"  with  the  dining-room  for  the 
tank  and  the  performers  for  fish;  and  fired 
with  enthusiasm  the  first  party  put  off  supper 
to  take  another  turn. 

"Let's  give  'em  a  corker  this  time,"  said 
Mr.  Ward. 

"Something  they  can't  guess,"  agreed  Mr. 
Faulkner  imploringly,  his  gray-bearded  face 
flushed  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Mrs.  Fastnet  you  ought  to  be  able  to  think 
up  something." 

"Infancy,"  suggested  Hazel. 

"Sentiment,"  said  Miss  Lester. 

"Celebrate,"  said  Mr.  Faulkner  eagerly. 
"Come  now,  how  would  celebrate  do  ?  I 
don't  know  how  we  could  act  'celeb, '  though. ' 

They  all  stood  and  looked  at  each  other, 
painfully;  there  didn't  seem  to  be  a  thought 
between  them. 

"Oh,  well,  give  'em  X-rays,"  said  Dorrance 
after  a  pause.  "Not  that  I  know  how  you're 
going  to  act  it." 

"Why  really  act  the  syllables  at  all  ?  Why 
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not  act  anything  we  please  and  call  them  the 
syllables  ?'  asked  Mrs.  McCord,  with  an  in- 
spiration that  was  hailed  with  a  shout. 

"X  —  an  unknown  quantity/  said  Mrs. 
McCord.  "We  can  act  anything  for  that  — 
Louise  of  Prussia,  with  her  two  children.' 

"All  right,  I'll  be  Louise  of  Prussia,"  said 
Mr.  Ward,  promptly.  "You  and  Mr.  Faulkner 
for  the  children,  the  rest  as  courtiers  in  the 
background  —  Chorus    of  'Die     Wacht    am 


Rhr 
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I  whackies  that  pink'scarf,  Mr.  Faulkner.'5 
"You  shall  have  the  flower  hat,  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner, "  said  Hazel  protectingly,  "and  the  bead 
necklace." 

"The  second  scene,  we  come  in  as  the  dif- 
ferent Presidents  of  the  United  States,  turning 
the  gas  up  and  down  —  rays,  from  the  past," 
said  Dorrance,  "and  for  the  whole  word  we 
four  men  will  have  a  '  horse  rays'  — winning 
horse  named  X." 

If  the  other  charade  had  been  hilarious  it 
was  nothing  to  this.  At  the  culminating  mo- 
ment Mr.  Boldwood,  Dorrance,  Fergus  Ward 
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and  Mr.  Faulkner,  the  latter  in  a  straw  hat 
with  a  tassel  over  each  ear  —  were  madly 
leaping  neck  and  neck  over  chairs  and  other 
obstacles,  Mr.  Faulkner  as  the  horse  named 
X,  forging  ahead  at  the  last  in  a  tumble  of 
furniture  that  brought  a  shriek  from  above 
and  sent  Hazel  hurrying  wildly  upward  to 
Bim.  The  evening  was  a  success,  a  rollicking, 
absurd  success!  A  success  heightened  by  the 
good,  pretty  little  supper,  so  easily  served  by 
the  accomplished  Clara  that  it  happily  ap- 
peared as  if  it  must  have  been  easy  to  get  up. 
Everybody  got  to  talking  as  in  the  charades, 
all  at  once,  and  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  in  a 
real  heart-to-heart  free  fight,  on  the  subject 
of  the  late  coal  strike,  with  true  suburban 
community  of  interest;  even  Miss  Parue  be- 
coming quite  natural  and  vindictive,  and  the 
gentle  Mrs.  McCord,  whose  affiliations  were 
with  the  mine  owners,  actually  shaking  a 
diamond-ringed  little  white  fist  deliriously  at 
Mr.  Salmon,  who  was  proclaiming  with 
maddening  pompousness  the  most  anarchistic 
sentiments  of  a  yellow  journal.  Every  one  was 
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helped  twice  to  everything  in  the  stimulating 
fervor  of  the  discussion  and  the  men  were  al- 
lowed to  smoke,  judicious  firebrands  being 
thrown  in  upon  the  conversation  from  time  to 
time  by  the  delighted  Dorrance,  while  Mr. 
Ward  and  the  youngest  Miss  Lester,  who  had 
had  no  chance  to  speak  to  each  other  all  the 
evening,  held  unnoticed  possession  of  a  nook 
on  the  stairs  to  which  they  had  gravitated  im- 
mediately. Nothing  could  have  been  more  of 
a  success,  —  one  that  no  money  could  have 
bought  —  and  everybody  said  with  heart- 
warming surprise  how  much  they  had  enjoyed 
it,  with  simultaneous  exclamations  at  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  —  exclamations  suddenly 
broken  into  by  a  soft  gurgle.  Hollister  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  room  with  Bim  in  his  arms  — 
Bim,  scantily  gowned,  a  wide,  wet-mouthed 
smile  contending  for  place  with  two  unbeliev- 
ably large  tears  rolling  down  his  round  cheeks. 
"  Oh,  you  darling ! ,:  cried  Hazel,  rushing  to 
her  son.  "How  he  must  have  been  crying  — 
how  wicked  of  me  not  to  hear  him!  And  his 
footies  all  bare!'    She  cuddled  the  fat  little 
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feet  in  her  hands,  and  bent  to  mumble  over 
them,  as  the  women  crowded  around,  obed- 
ient to  the  Call  of  the  Baby. 

"Give  him  to  me,  Hollister  —  he  wants  to 
come ! "  She  held  out  her  white  arms  jealously, 
and  the  child  leaned  for  an  instant  involun- 
tarily over  to  the  lovely  young  mother,  and 
then  turned  swiftly  with  a  little  clutching 
motion  and  buried  his  pink  face  in  his  father's 
shoulder. 

"Ah  —  ha,  you  want  to  stay  with  Pops,  do 
you,  you  little  beggar?'  cried  Hollister,  as 
his  gaze  triumphed  over  her  to  the  others. 
"It's  the  first  time  he's  ever  done  that!'  He 
beat  a  laughing  retreat  through  the  hall  with 
his  little  boy,  while  Hazel  followed  to  wrap  the 
pink  blanket  around  the  child,  finally  cap- 
turing him.  It  was  a  pretty,  homely  little  scene, 
and  all  the  men  looked  with  indulgent  ad- 
miration at  her,  and  Miss  Parue  officially 
Adored  children. 

"It's  not  often  one  sees  a  father  taking 
care  of  his  baby,  in  these  days,,:   said  Mrs. 
Faulkner,  with  pleased  approval. 
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'I  took  care  of  mine,  Lula,'  said  Mr. 
Faulkner  doughtily. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  did,  Robert,"  replied  his 
wife;  their  eyes  met,  to  bend  afterward  on  the 
young  couple  with  something  intimately  af- 
fectionate in  their  regard.  Hazel  saw  Mr. 
Faulkner's  gaze  linger  on  Hollister  thought- 
fully; she  felt  instantly  that  he  was  remember- 
ing her  remarks  of  the  day  before  as  the  two 
men  stood  talking  together.  Every  one  said 
when  they  were  going  what  a  very  good  time 
they'd  had.  Hazel  kissed  Mrs.  Faulkner 
"Good-night  "  over  Bim's  clinging  little  body, 
and  would  almost  have  kissed  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner as  simply,  if  convention  had  approved, 
with  the  warmth  of  heart  that  was  in  whatever 
she  did,  she  was  so  much  obliged  to  them  for 
enjoying  themselves. 

The  next  minute  there  was  a  plunging  step 
outside  and  a  sharp  peal  of  the  bell  with  a 
wrench  of  the  knob;  a  distracted  Irish  maid 
with  a  shawl  over  her  head  tumbled  into  the 
hall. 

1  Mrs.  Stryker  says  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
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will  some  of  yez  come  over  or  go  for  the  doc- 
tor ?  Himself  that's  bad,  sudden-like.' 

There  was  a  snatching  up  of  hats  and  coats 
with  the  men  and  hurried  directions,  ques- 
tions and  answers,  that  gave  place  to  a  little 
group  of  women,  the  remnant  of  the  party, 
cloaked  for  departure,  waiting  for  their  hus- 
bands with  the  lights  turned  down  from  the 
festal  radiance,  while  Hazel  had  deposited 
Bim  up-stairs  and  come  down  once  more  to  sit 
close  to  Mrs.  Faulkner,  whose  mere  presence 
seemed  to  give  something  safe  to  hold  on  by. 
Everybody  said  now  how  badly  Mr.  Stryker 
had  been  looking  all  winter,  talking  with  bated 
breath,  with  a  nervous  unspoken  dread  them- 
selves for  their  own  households,  while  Dor- 
rance  and  Mr.  Ward  escorted  the  Lesters 
home. 

Then,  after  a  long  wait,  Mr.  Faulkner,  who 
had  been  in  the  sickroom,  came  back  to  take 
his  wife  home;  her  services  were  not  needed. 
Mrs.  Dennison  as  well  as  the  nurse  was  there 
with  the  stricken  woman.  The  house  across 
the  street  had   become  the   house  of  death. 
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Apart  from  the  natural  sympathy  which  any 
nearby  affliction  excites,  it  was  strange  to  dis- 
cover how  little  grief  was  aroused  by  the  de- 
parture from  their  midst  of  a  man  who  had 
lived  among  them  for  sixteen  years.  Mr. 
Stryker  had  business  acquaintances,  but  no 
friends,  Mr.  Faulkner  standing  nearest  in  the 
category.  Old  Hannah,  the  apple-woman  near 
the  station,  to  whom  he  had  been  kind,  was 
the  only  person  who  wept  with  real  emotion; 
and  a  rural,  elderly  man  from  Williamsburg 
journeyed  across  two  ferries  and  the  city  to  say 
good-by  to  "Tom'  Stryker,  whom  he  had 
known  as  a  boy.  Relatives  and  friends  had 
long  faded  out  of  Mr.  Stryker's  life  in  the  ex- 
igencies of  "business.'  The  neighbors  on 
either  side  said  regretfully,  "Poor  Mr.  Stry- 
ker, I  miss  seeing  him  go  down  the  street, 
don't  you  ?  It  seems  so  odd  without  him,"  and 
that  was  all.  Perhaps  Hazel  and  Hollister,  the 
newest  comers,  felt  more  genuine  sorrow  be- 
cause, in  the  full  happiness  of  their  young 
lives,  there  was  a  yearning  sympathy  over  any 
one  who  seemed  to  have  been  left  out  of  it, 
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with  a  divination  that  even  the  soul  of  this  un- 
interesting deceased  brother  had  had  in  it  the 
capacity  for  something  more;  his  few  words  to 
Hollister  now  seemed  to  have  had  a  wistful 
fellowship  in  them  from  the  memory  of  a 
springtime  long  gone. 

His  wife  plunged  fiercely  for  distraction  in- 
to the  drapings  of  her  widowhood.  Death 
gives  us  part  of  eternity  by  annihilating  time 
now,  for  a  little  while  bringing  back  to  us  the 
youth  of  our  beloved.  No  one  knew  that  Mrs. 
Stryker's  combated,  yet  at  times  strangely 
mastering,  grief,  was  not  for  the  man  she  spoke 
of  as  "poor  Tom,,:  but  for  the  quiet  young 
fellow  with  the  shrewd  eyes  with  whom  she 
had  once  "set  up,;  that  fond  home-making 
that  was  to  turn,  only  the  inadequate  hearts  of 
man  and  woman  know  how,  into  nothing  but 
a  "care."  But  she  had  a  revel  of  dressmaking 
inside  and  out  of  the  house,  with  Mrs.  McCord 
shopping  for  her  exhaustively  every  day  in 
town,  buying  chains  and  veils  and  bonnets  and 
silk  petticoats  and  what  not,  the  widow  cling- 
ing to  discussions  about  dress  after  the  foolish, 
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pathetic  fashion  of  women-children,  whose 
feet  tremble  so  on  the  steps  of  the  Dark  Stair- 
way that  they  must  have  some  familiar  toy  to 
carry  along  with  them  for  comfort.  Mrs. 
Dennison  stopped  the  open  comment  by  say- 
ing: "I  used  to  think  it  dreadful  for  people  to 
do  this  or  that  when  they  were  bereaved  —  I 
don't  any  more;  there's  enough  sorrow  in  this 
world  that  we  can't  escape!  I'm  willing  now  to 
have  them  paint  themselves  pea-green,  if  it's 
going  to  make  them  feel  any  better.  If  clothes 
will  do  that  poor  woman  any  good,  for  mercy's 
sake,  let  her  have  them ! " 

Not  only  the  gloom  of  the  funeral,  but  the 
tug  of  domestic  economy  made  the  next  week 
harassing  to  Hazel.  Bim  had  taken  cold  after 
his  debut  at  the  party;  Emily  had  left  on  ac- 
count of  there  being  "too  much  company,' 
Mr.  Ward's  and  Dorrance's  stay  overnight 
proving  of  subtle  offense,  and  the  expensive 
ministrations  of  Mrs.  McNulty  were  inter- 
mittently in  order.  Hazel  hated  now  being 
obliged  to  look  after  the  housework,  she  could 
hardily  bear  to  stay  at  home,  indeed,  having 
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caught  the  fever  of  longing  for  incessant  ex- 
citement of  some  kind  or  other;  the  Club  or 
the  Subscription  Concerts,  or  the  Wednesday 
bridge  parties,  or  some  of  those  perennial 
meetings  or  teas,  in  default  of  anything  better. 
Her  own  "  evening,"  which  had  seemed  of  such 
vital  importance  at  the  time,  had  diminished 
into  insignificance.  There  was  to  be  a  dinner 
at  the  Faulkners'  on  which  all  her  dressmak- 
ing energies  were  centered  now  under  difficul- 
ties. Sometimes  she  regretted  that  the  elder 
Mrs.  Fastnet's  birthday  gift  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  food. 

Mr.  Boldwood  came  in  one  evening  a  couple 
of  days  after  the  funeral.  He  and  Hollister 
were  smoking  and  talking  over  Mr.  Stryker's 
affairs  as  they  smoked,  while  Hazel  sat  by  her- 
self, sewing  near  the  lamp.  Hazel  rather  liked 
Mr.  Boldwood;  he  had  the  square-set  asser- 
tiveness  of  the  man  who  is  ready  to  back  his 
statements,  but  he  was  not  apt  to  include  her 
in  the  conversation.  She  paid  little  attention 
to  him  to-night,  until  certain  words  caught  her 
ear,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe. 
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44  He  left  a  good  position  vacant. ' 

"Won't  it  be  filled  by  promotion  ?" 

Boldwood  shook  his  head.  "No,  it  can't  be. 
They  had  just  been  making  changes  below. 
Martin  went  to  Australia,  and  the  man  next  in 
order  is  a  young  fellow,  a  couple  of  years  out  of 
college  —  bright  enough,  but  no  experience. 
It's  a  pretty  good  berth  for  the  right  man.' 
He  named  the  salary. 

Hollister  gave  a  low  whistle  —  "As  much 
as  that!" 

"Well,  a  new  man  wouldn't  get  quite  so 
much,  of  course.  Stryker  got  more,  really;  he 
owned  stock  in  the  Company.  Why  don't  you 
try  for  the  position,  Fastnet  ?"  His  tone  held 
a  certain  significance  in  it  that  made  Hollister 
look  up  suddenly. 

"  I  ?  I  haven't  any  chance.  No  such  luck  for 
me !  Besides,  they'd  want  an  older  man. ' 

"Yes,  but  the  kind  of  a  man  they  want  isn't 
going  to  be  so  easy  to  get.  You  were  in  the 
same  kind  of  line  with  your  old  firm,  weren't 
you  ?  It's  going  to  cripple  the  Company  pretty 
badly  to  stop  and  break  in  a  new  man  just 
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now;  it's  a  business  by  itself,  as  you  know,  and 
complicated  in  its  workings,  with  all  that 
foreign  connection;  it's  hard  to  find  any  one 
who  understands  it.  Now,  I  judge  that  you 
do." 

"I  ought  to,'  said  Hollister,  grimly.  "I 
was  in  it  from  the  time  I  was  fifteen  until  I 
was  twenty-six  —  eleven  years.  I  never  had 
the  desk  that  corresponds  to  Stryker's,  that  is, 
officially,  but  I've  done  most  of  the  work  of  it  a 
number  of  times.  They  never  promote  there 
in  that  house  after  you  reach  a  certain  point; 
they  fill  up  invariably  from  the  outside,  which 
is  discouraging,  to  say  the  least. " 

"Well,  it  was  different  with  Stryker's  posi- 
tion," said  Boldwood  thoughtfully.  "He  con- 
sidered that  he  had  a  good  future  still  ahead  of 
him.  What  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  Fastnet,  is 
that  as  far  as  influence  is  concerned,  I  think 
Faulkner  would  speak  a  good  word  for  you 
with  the  President  of  the  Company,  Mr. 
Danforth.  You  know  they're  close  friends. 
Faulkner  owns  most  of  the  stock,  I  imagine. 
The  fact  is,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faulkner  have 
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taken  a  great  fancy  to  your  wife  —  mighty 
good  time  we  all  had  at  your  party  that  night! 
—  and  to  you,  too,  Fastnet;  in  some  way 
Faulkner's  heard  that  you  were  looking  out  to 
better  yourself  and  he's  been  making  in- 
quiries about  you.  You  haven't  lost  anything 
by  not  begging  from  him.  He  spoke  to  me  this 
afternoon  in  this  very  connection  as  we  walked 
home  from  the  train.  If  you  think  your  health 
wouldn't  stand  it " 

"  My  health's  all  right, now,"  said  Hollister, 
shortly. 

"Well,  of  course,  the  suggestion's  not  sup- 
posed to  come  from  him  —  but  if  I  were  you 
I'd  go  and  see  him  to-morrow." 

"Oh,  Hollister!"  breathed  Hazel.  Both 
men  had  forgotten  her  presence  and  looked 
back  to  see  her,  the  embroidery  dropped  in 
her  lap,  leaning  forward  with  hands  clasped, 
a  flushed  ecstatic  face,  and  wildly  excited  eyes. 
Hollister  put  out  a  hand  as  a  warning  for  her 
silence  as  Boldwood  went  on. 

"  I  think  you've  got  a  mighty  good  chance, 
Fastnet,  that's  what  I  think!  Of  course,  you'd 
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have  to  work  pretty  hard,  but  you're  not 
afraid  of  work  —  and  it's  a  better  paying  job 
than  you'll  ever  get  in  the  place  you're  in  — 
it's  the  kind  of  an  opportunity  that  doesn't 
come  twice  in  a  lifetime.  I'd  strike  while  the 
iron's  hot!" 
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Chapter  Four 

"  V  |\*ELL  ?"  Hazel  looked  up  at  Hollister 
1  M  with  eager  questioning.  She  had  run 
down-stairs  at  the  first  sound  of  her 
husband's  footsteps,  her  long  gown  swishing 
behind.  It  was  the  night  of  the  Faulkners' 
dinner.  She  wore  a  new  gown,  a  silvery  blue 
and  white  affair,  with  rippling  chiffon  ruffles; 
there  was  a  half-wreath  of  little  blue  roses  in 
her  beautiful  copper  hair,  and  her  white 
throat  was  encircled  by  a  necklet  of  little 
pearls  with  a  diamond  clasp  that  was  her 
most  festal  ornament;  her  blue  eyes  were 
extraordinarily  bright.  Hollister  held  her  off 
at  arm's  length  inspectingly,  as  he  stood  in 
his  big  overcoat,  without  answering  her  inter- 
rogation. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  my  wife  looks  very 
beautiful   to-night/    he   announced   soberly. 
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His  eyes  lit  up  with  sudden  mischievous  sug- 
gestion. "Let's  stay  home!" 

"Not  much!"  cried  Hazel,  slangily.  "This 
is  the  night  we're  going  out  if  there  ever  was 
one.  I'm  glad  you  like  my  gown;  dress  does 
make  such  a  tremendous  difference,  doesn't 
it  ?  We  won't  be  able  to  say  two  words  to 
each  other,  all  the  evening.  Isn't  it  too  bad  ? 
Will  you  please  fasten  that  middle  hook  in 
the  back  of  my  waist  ?  I  can't  reach  it. ' 

"You'd  better  make  the  most  of  me  while 
you've  got  me,"  said  Hollister,  bending  over 
to  find  the  silken  eyelet,  while  she  tried  to 
look  over  her  shoulder  at  his  efforts.  "Con- 
found this  thing,  why  in  thunder  isn't  there 
something  to  catch  on  to  ?  Here  You  will 
have  to  be  going  out  alone  six  nights  in  the 
week  after  this,  most  likely. " 

"That  was  what  I  wanted  to  know,  I  was 
afraid  to  ask  you  —  You  have  got  the  place 
then  ?" 

"It  looks  like  it,"  said  Hollister,  straighten- 
ing his  tall  figure  once  more.  "Of  course, 
there's  the  other  man  I  told  you  of  —  they 
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have  him  on  a  string,  too.  But  Faulkner  says 
Fve  practically  got  it;  I'm  to  know  to-morrow 
morning." 

"Oh,  to  think  of  it,"  sighed  Hazel,  "after 
all  these  days  of  suspense!  "  She  stopped  and 
drew  a  long  breath  as  they  gazed  at  each 
other.  "Isn't  it  wonderful,  isn't  it  fairylike! 
To  have  no  more  cares,  no  more  worries, 
after — Oh,  hurry  up  and  dress,  dear,  and  we 
can  talk  on  the  way  over.  Don't  wake  Bim. ' 

"Not  on  your  life,''  said  Hollister.  He 
paused  uncertainly  on  the  stairway  with  an 
after-thought. 

"I  suppose  there's  some  one  to  leave  him 
with  ?' 

'Why,  Hollister,  how  can  you  ask  such  a 
question  ?'  Hazel  looked  outraged.  "It  was 
the  cook  who  left  this  morning;  she  said  she 
liked  the  place  but  the  family  was  too  large. 
I  suppose  she  wanted  us  to  kill  ourselves  off! 
Gunda,  Bim's  nurse,  has  been  here  for  two 
days;  I  saw  at  once  that  she's  the  kind  of  a 
girl  you  can  have  perfect  confidence  in.  Now, 
do  hurry,  dear." 
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'You'll  be  able  to  take  a  carriage  when 
you  want  it  after  I  get  my  job,"  said  Hollister, 
when  they  had  started  off  at  last.  They  were 
walking  fast;  it  was  more  nearly  a  mile  than 
three  quarters  to  the  Faulkners'  mansion.  It 
had  been  raining  and  was  misting  a  little  still; 
the  sidewalks  were  half-covered  with  water, 
deeper  in  some  places  than  others,  the  wind 
was  cold  and  raw.  They  had  to  pick  their  way 
delicately,  Hollister  tall-hatted,  with  a  white 
silk  neckerchief  folded  well  up  over  his  shirt- 
front  under  his  ulster,  and  Hazel  with  a  lace 
scarf  around  her  hair,  wrapped  in  a  long, 
loose-sleeved  cloak  under  which  she  held  up 
her  gown,  while  her  slippered  feet  were  pro- 
tected with  gaiters  and  overshoes.  It  was  not 
an  ideal  way  in  which  to  approach  a  society 
function,  yet  it  was  on  the  whole  better  to 
Hazel's  mind  than  standing  up  and  hanging 
to  a  strap  in  a  crowded  trolley-car,  jammed  in 
with  an  unsavory  population,  and  a  conductor 
eternally  saw-toothing  his  way  from  end  to  end 
of  the  aisle. 

"Oh,  it  will  be  lovely  to  be  able  to  afford 
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hiring  a  carnage  -  not  that  I  mind  walking 
with  you,"  said  Hazel.  "I've  thought  of  noth- 
ing all  day  but  what  we'll  do  if  you  get  the 
place.  We  want  to  begin  and  save  something, 
that  goes  without  saying.  I'll  have  some  clothes 
made  at  Madame  Rober's  at  once;  you  don't 
realize  it,  but  I'm  a  sight,  Hollister,  my  things 
are  so  worn  out  and  old-fashioned,  and  I 
want  you  to  get  a  suit,  Of  course,  we  won't 
stay  way  over  in  this  part  of  town  any  longer, 
no  one  really  lives  over  here.  Perhaps  we  can 
take  that  lovely  house  with  the  grounds  that 
we've  always  wanted  so  much." 

"Yes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  near  the 
station,"  agreed  Hollister,  "on  account  of  the 
trains.  You  see,  I'll  have  to  take  the  seven 
fourteen  and  sometimes  the  six  forty. ' 

"As  early  as  that!" 

"Oh,  a  little  thing  like  that  is  nothing;  you 
soon  get  used  to  it,"  said  Hollister  easily. 

"But  I  thought  it  was  only  in  minor  posi- 
tions that  people  had  to  go  in  town  so  early  V 

Hollister  shook  his  head.  "You  don't  un- 
derstand, dear  —  there's  a  lot  of  business  to 
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be  done  before  the  business  of  the  day 
egins. 

"Well,  it's  fine  to  have  such  prospects,  but 
vet  —  ;  there  was  a  note  of  anxiety  in  her 
voice.  "You've  been  so  well  this  last  year, 
dearest,  it's  the  first  winter  you've  not  had  a 
dreadful  cold.  I  do  so  hate  to  think  of  your 
being  indoors  again  all  day.* 

"Oh,  that's  all  right"  said  Hollister  san- 


&* 


guinelv,  though  his  brow  knitted;  he  knew 
better  than  she  how  bending  over  a  desk  took 
the  spring  of  life  out  of  him. 

"It's  too  bad  to  have  vou  go  back  to  that 
old  grind,  you  were  so  glad  to  get  out  of  it/ 

"  My  dear  girl,  I'm  not  afraid  of  work  when 
it's  made  worth  my  while,''  said  Hollister, 
with  an  irritated  inflection.  "  I  wish  to  good- 
ness you'd  stop  worrying  over  mv  health  — 
I'm  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  about  it;  if  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing  I'm  going  to  have  every 
night  I  won't  come  home.'  He  tried  to  re- 
cover  himself  and  went  on  more  gently. 
"There's  one  thing  I  can't  stand  and  that's 
the  strain  we've  been  having  since  we  came 
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here.  We've  got  to  have  more  money;  you've 
told  me  a  hundred  times,  dear,  that  you  can't 
do  any  better  with  what  we  have.  I'd  be  a 
fool  to  throw  away  a  chance  like  this.'  His 
pressure  on  her  arm  softened  the  words. 

"Oh,  if  you  say  it's  all  right !':  said  Hazel 
happily.  "Oh,  it  will  be  fine  —  I  was  only 
afraid  it  couldn't  come  true.  We'll  be  having 
an  automobile  of  our  own  before  we  know  it. 

"We're  nearly  at  the  Faulkners' ! "  Her  voice 
expressed  poignant  regret.  "I  won't  get  a 
chance  to  speak  another  word  to  you  all  the 
evening  —  isn't  that  tiresome  ?  There's  not  a 
soul  on  this  street;  put  up  the  umbrella  so  that 
you  can  kiss  me  under  it. ' 

"Shameless  girl!"  said  Hollister,  wTith  fond 
reproval.  They  kissed  once  and  yet  again, 
stepping  as  they  did  so  into  a  puddle  and 
splashing  out  again  into  the  glare  of  the  one 
lonely  gas-lamp;  the  wet  wind  blewT  in  their 
faces.  Through  the  joy  of  their  youth  and  hap- 
piness came  the  sense  of  the  perishableness 
of  it,  as  that  sense  does  come  at  the  most 
strangely  unexpected  moments.  It  seemed  as  if 
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a  touch  might  crumble  their  oneness  into  dust 
and  ashes;  nay,  as  if  even  as  they  took  thought 
some  subtle  quality  of  joy  passed  from  it, 
leaving  a  trail  of  melancholy,  of  distrust. 

Hazel  had  never  looked  lovelier  than  she 
did  that  night;  her  husband  gazed  furtively 
at  her  from  time  to  time.  The  sparkle  in  her 
eyes  gave  a  new  touch  to  her  beauty,  there  was 
something  at  once  brilliant  and  hard  in  the 
gaiety  of  her  mood.  In  the  conversation  her 
tones  were  most  clear-cut,  her  laugh  the  most 
silvery.  This  new  touch  of  success  was  be- 
ginning to  make  itself  felt,  not  only  in  her 
manner,  but  in  the  manner  of  others  to  her 
and  to  Hollister,  also.  He,  too,  looked  his  best 
—  the  lines  of  his  fine  young  face  showed 
power,  his  brown  eyes  were  masterful.  The 
dinner,  with  its  pink  roses  massed  in  crystal,  its 
lights  and  silver  seemed  a  setting  for  those  two 
who  were  the  rising  stars,  where  all  were 
constellations.  Mrs.  Faulkner  in  mauve  and 
diamonds  smiled  indulgently,  when  Hazel's 
glance  appealed  to  hers  with  the  frank  petted- 
ness  of  a  favorite  child,  and  Mr.  Faulkner 
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laughingly  defended  her  most  daring  state- 
ments, while  Mr,  Salmon  flatteringly  consult- 
ed Hollister's  inexperience  on  the  choice  of 
automobiles  in  view  of  a  trip  to  a  neighboring 
city,  Mrs.  McCord  was  there  this  time  with 
her  husband,  a  silent,  attractive,  college-bred 
man  who  always  seemed  cleverer  than  the 
company  gave  scope  for,  though  Mrs.  Bond, 
indeed,  was  a  compendium  of  information,  in 
her  capacity  as  president  of  the  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna  Club.  The  other  women  kept  up  with 
some  of  the  new  novels,  and  the  men  read  the 
newspapers  and  the  articles  on  "graft"  of  all 
kinds  in  the  magazines. 

Mrs.  Faulkner  frankly  had  no  taste  for 
literature,  at  rare  intervals  recommending 
some  little  story  that  she  had  recently  read 
of  about  the  same  caliber  as  the  "Melsie 
Books. " 

In  the  "set"  people  talked  mostly  about  the 
other  people  they  knew,  and  what  every  one 
had  been  doing,  a  harmless  exercise  in  which 
Miss  Parue  was  most  proficient.  Freddy  Parue 
was  lengthening  our  her  visit  to  that  limit 
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where  every  one  was  secretly  consulting  every- 
body else,  in  their  plans  for  the  future,  as  to 
how  long  they  thought  she  was  going  to  stay. 
Pussy  Browning,  in  a  marvel  of  a  gown,  bore 
herself  with  her  accustomed  piquant  self- 
possession,  but  there  was  a  beaten  sulkiness 
about  her  husband's  demeanor  which  gave 
evidence  of  a  previous  quarrel,  even  without 
his  wife's  airily  sarcastic  references  to  it. 
Hazel  gathered  that  a  certain  want  of  light- 
ness among  the  men  came  from  the  fact  that 
the  Market  had  Broken,  which  seemed  of 
sobering  import.  There  was  a  new  and  intense 
pleasure  to  her  in  the  thought  that  some,  at 
least,  of  the  ease  and  luxury  by  which  she 
was  surrounded  was  to  be  hers  and  Hollis- 
ter's  —  all  the  old  makeshifts  would  dis- 
appear; they  could  have  the  joy  of  a  solidity 
that  wasn't  counterfeit.  Yet  even  then  the 
niggardliness  of  more  money  began  to  make 
itself  felt  in  the  prevision  of  restrictions  —  the 
salary  wouldn't  be  much,  after  all,  with  higher 
house  rent  and  greater  expenses  every  way. 
"Mr.  Fastnet  tells  me  that  you  think  of 
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moving  over  in  this  direction,'  said  Mrs. 
McCord,  leaning  over  to  Hazel. 

"Yes,  we're  thinking  of  it. " 

"I'm  sure  you'll  like  it  much  better,"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Salmon.  "There  are  so  few  people 
one  knows  over  that  side  of  town. " 

"It's  a  great  mistake  to  get  in  the  wrong 
neighborhood,'1  chimed  in  Mrs.  Bond,  with 
her  official  air  —  the  yellow  waist  that  Pussy 
Browning  had  erstwhile  reported  as  being  too 
tight  across  the  bust  still  adorned  her.  "I 
had  some  friends,  the  Prowls,  who  settled  in 
North  Horner  Street  when  they  came  here. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  They  couldn't 
get  into  any  kind  of  society.  When  people 
asked  who  the  Prowls  were  I  was  really 
ashamed  to  say  they  lived  in  North  Horner 
Street,  it  stamped  them  so.  They  finally  went 
to  live  in  Richland  Park,  over  at  Borodale, 
and  were  received  everywhere." 

"Yes,  it's  a  mistake  to  live  in  the  wrong 
neighborhood,"  admitted  Mrs.  McCord.  "1 
think  that  you  can  partly  make  it  up,  though, 
by  going  to  the  right  church,  as  you  do,  Mrs. 
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Browning.  Not  that  where  you  live  is  like 
North  Horner  Street  —  I  didn't  mean  that. 
Still  you  can't  keep  in  touch  with  what's  going 
on.  We  did  think  of  building  there  when 
we  first  came  to  the  place,  but  Mr.  McCord 
agreed  with  me  that  it  was  too  far  away. ' 

"Oh,  my  dear,  you're  fortunate  if  your  hus- 
band agrees  with  you  in  anything,"  said  Pussy 
Browning,  with  an  engaging  smile,  "I  never 
expect  it  any  more  from  mine;  I  don't  even  ex- 
pect him  to  keep  his  word!  I'm  sure  he  prom- 
ised to  take  me  to  Europe  this  summer,  and 
now " 

Hazel  turned  to  Mr.  McCord,  who  sat  next 
to  her.  Pussy  had  begun  to  exasperate  her  be- 
yond endurance.  She  never  returned  anything 
she  borrowed;  she  was  trivial  and  untrue,  and 
unalterably  sel  fish  in  any  condition  of  life,  pleas- 
ing or  otherwisec  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  there  was 
an  attraction  about  her,  an  intoxicant  quality; 
Hazel  had  passed  many  an  hour  greedily 
imbibing  the  froth  of  her  company,  though 
she  was  beginning  now  to  feel  a  poison  in 
it.  "What  did  you  say,  Mr.  McCord  ?" 
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1  I've  met  your  husband  quite  frequently 
lately  in  Parker  and  Wells's.  I  hear  that  he's 
to  occupy  Stryker's  quarters  there  permanent- 
ly. '  He  appealed  further  down  the  board,  — 
"  is  that  so,  Fastnet  ? " 

Hollister  laughed  —  "Well,  Mr.  Faulkner 
says  it  looks  like  it  —  and  I  have  a  lot  of  faith 
in  him. 

'Where  are  Parker  and  Wells?'  asked 
Hazel  interestedly,, 

'In  the  Burnham  Building,3  said  Mr. 
Faulkner.  "Why,  you've  been  there,  Mrs. 
Fastnet.  I  met  you  in  Mr.  Stryker's  office  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago;  it  was  the  day  he  was 
taken  ill,  you  remember0  Mr.  Fastnet  and  I 
both  had  business  there  for  him.  Parker  and 
Wells  are  the  Graphlonite  Company, ' 

That,  Mr.  Stryker's  office!  that  where  Hol- 
lister was  to  be  ?  A  sudden  choke  came  over 
Hazel,  the  sensation  of  waiting  endlessly  in 
the  artificially-lighted  space  and  the  heat  — 
she  groped  again  for  that  feeling  of  relief  with 
which  she  had  gained  the  outer  air.  She  be- 
came very  silent  now,  with  distracted  eyes, 
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only  forcing  herself  to  conventional  sprightli- 
ness,  as  when  Miss  Parue  asked  her  for  the 
address  of  that  perfectly  dear  Mr.  Ward.  She 
could  hear  Miss  Parue  afterwards  in  an  end- 
less itinerary  conversation,  like  a  Game. 

"  I  was  at  the  Widows'  Home  Concert  last 
Tuesday,  I  saw  you  there,  Freddy. ' 

"Yes,  I  saw  you."  Miss  Parue  scored  one. 
"You  weren't  at  Mrs.  Bond's  tea  on  Wed- 
nesday." 

"No,  I  couldn't  get  there;  we  had  a  deten- 
tion on  the  train.  I  was  at  the  wedding  in  the 
evening,  though.' 

"You  must  have  left  before  I  got  there  or  I 
would  have  seen  you!'  said  Freddy  Parue, 
with  delighted  penetration.  "Did  you  go 
to 


Hazel  wanted  to  think  about  something, 
yet  she  didn't  want  to  think  about  it;  she 
longed  to  be  with  Hollister  alone,  and  after 
all  the  very  strength  of  her  desire  refuted  it. 
Mrs.  Faulkner  spoke  of  her  evident  fatigue 
with  a  motherly  fear  lest  she  was  doing  too 
much,  and  Mrs.  McCord  insisted  on  going  out 
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of  her  way  to  take  Hazel  home  in  the  carriage, 
though  the  latter  could  only  laugh  and  protest. 
Even  at  home  there  was  no  refuge;  while  she 
was  taking  off  her  wraps  down-stairs,  Bim 
raised  his  voice  on  high. 

"Don't  come  up,  Hollister,  I'll  let  you 
know  when  he's  asleep,'  she  commanded, 
and  her  husband  threw  himself  down  in  the 
Morris  chair  to  await  her  coming. 

How  long  was  it  afterward  when  he  awoke  ? 
Hollister  started  and  looked  at  the  clock; 
it  had  struck  one.  All  was  silence  up-stairs; 
Hazel  must  be  wondering  why  he  had  not 
come  up,  unless  she  were  in  bed  and  asleep. 
Her  cloak  was  hanging  over  the  chair  where 
she  had  left  it.  Her  white  gloves  lay  on  the 
table,  and  the  newspaper  was  on  the  floor 
just  as  he  had  cast  it  down;  the  room  was 
disarranged,  and  she  usually  straightened  it 
before  going  to  bed  so  that  it  shouldn't  have 
an  overnight  appearance  in  the  morning.  Hol- 
lister didn't  attempt  anything  of  the  kind;  he 
only  turned  out  the  light  and  went  up-stairs. 
The  gas  was  also  turned  out  in  the  bedroom, 
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but  the  burner  in  the  hall  revealed,  as  he 
pushed  back  the  half-open  door,  the  form  of 
his  wife,  half-kneeling,  half-leaning  against  a 
chair,  still  in  the  blue  and  silver  dinner  gown, 
with  the  blue  wreath  in  her  hair,  one  strand  of 
which  had  fallen  across  her  white  shoulders. 
Her  face  was  hidden  in  her  hands. 

"What's  the  matter,  Hazel  ?"  He  put  out 
his  hand  and  touched  her  shaking  form. 
"You're  not  crying,  dear?'  There  was  no 
reply  but  that  shaking;  his  fingers  felt  won- 
deringly  over  her  tear-wet  face.  Then  she  tried 
to  answer,  with  a  convulsive  sob,  and  then 
another,  breaking  across  the  effort  of  speech. 
Hollister,  oh,  Hollister!" 
There,  there,  be  quiet!  Hazel!  Don't 
wake  Bim!"  His  tone  had  a  tragedy  of  warn- 
ing in  it,  but  her  instinctive  attempts  at  obed- 
ience only  resulted  in  a  sob  louder  than  the 
others. 

"Come  with  me  down-stairs,"  said  the  hus- 
band, thoroughly  roused.  His  arm  lifted  her 
to  her  feet.  "Hush,  hush,  now!"  He  felt  that 
peremptoriness  was  his  only  hold  until  he  had 
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her  safely  out  of  Bim's  hearing.   "Be  still, 
Hazel." 

He  half-led,  half-supported  her  as  she  stum- 
bled along,  her  face  buried  in  his  shoulder, 
down  the  dark  stairs  into  the  dark  drawing- 
room  where  the  outlines  of  the  furniture  took 
on  strange  shapes;  the  silver  ornaments  gleam- 
ed ghostily,  like  corpse  candles  in  the  frag- 
mentary rays  from  the  gas-lamp  in  the  street, 
filtering  through  the  half-closed  blinds.  In 
that  hardly  appreciable  instant  it  was  as  if 
they  groped  through  a  darkness  as  deep,  as 
paralyzing  as  that  of  death  —  an  eternity 
broken  and  routed  by  the  striking  of  a  match. 
A  flood  of  light  poured  down  upon  the  dis- 
ordered  room. 

He  placed  Hazel  in  a  chair,  still  drooping 
toward  him,  and  sat  down  beside  her,  her 
hand   still  in  his. 

You're  not  going  to  be  ill,  dear  ? " 
No,  oh,  no!  It's  not  that  —  it's  not  that." 
Her  lips  trembled  and  she  waited  now  until 
she  steadied  her  voice.  "I've  been  so  unhappy 
all  the  evening,  I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  there 
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was  no  chance  to  speak,  and  Bim  cried  and 
then  —  "  She  broke  into  weeping  again.  "  I 
don't  want  you  to  take  that  place !': 

She  felt  his  shoulders  stiffen  under  her  en- 
circling arm,  as  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean,  Hazel." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  take  it!  I  don't  like 
it!  You'll  be  away  so  much,  and  — 


>> 


"My  dear  girl,  you're  not  talking  sense!' 
He  tried  to  soften  his  offended  tone.  "I  don't 
see  what's  got  into  you;  it's  not  like  you  to  try 
and  drag  one  back.  Here's  a  fine  position  of- 
fered me  —  perhaps  not  the  kind  I'd  choose 
in  some  ways,  but  a  fine  position,  and  at  the 
very  time  we  need  it  most.  They  might  give 
me  a  hundred  more  where  I  am  now,  if  I  stay, 
but  what's  that  ?  Now,  what's  the  trouble, 
dear  ?  What's  the  use  of  trembling  so  ?' 

"  Hollister,  it  came  to  me  for  the  first  time 
to-night  that  the  office  where  I  met  Mr. 
Faulkner  was  the  one  you  would  be  in.  I 
couldn't  be  happy  —  it  would  kill  me!  to  be  in 
the  sunlight  and  the  fresh  air  every  day  and 
know  you  were   cooped   up  there,   going  so 
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early,  staying  so  late!  Other  men  may  be  able 
to  do  it,  but  not  you,  Hollister!  — Oh,  some 
women  take  these  things  so  easily!  But  I 
can't.  I'd  never  see  anything  of  you  any  more, 
except  when  you  were  too  tired  to  speak  to 
me!  You  can't  bear  to  own  that  you're  not 
strong;  you  can't  bear  to  have  me  talk  about 
your  health,  but  you  know,  you  know!' 

Yes,  he  knew,  he  knew  how  his  eyes  pained 
and  his  chest  contracted  and  his  head 
throbbed  after  his  day's  work  when  he  came 
home  at  night;  there  was  no  need  of  her  thrill- 
ing voice  to  remind  him  of  the  bondage  of  his 
youth.  He  put  the  thought  away  from  him 
with  the  settled  courage  of  a  man. 

"All  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  dear 
heart.  We've  got  to  have  the  money.' 

"Ah,  but  have  we  ?"  said  Hazel.  She  raised 
herself  from  his  arms  and  faced  him  with  the 
depth  of  her  soul  in  her  eyes.  "Hollister,  if 
that  were  really  true  I  wouldn't  say  a  word;  I'd 
bear  what  came  just  as  many,  many  another 
woman  has  had  to.  But  it's  not  true,  Hollister. 
God  has  been  helping  me  to  find  that  out, 
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to-night.  It's  all  spending  and  striving  after 
more  and  more,  without  any  peace  or  rest  in 
it  —  Dearest,  we  can  live  on  what  we  have 
now,  if  we  only  give  up  caring  for  the  outside 
things  —  and  I  have  given  up  caring!  I  only 
care  for  you.  And  what  difference  does  it 
make  if  we  have  to  wait  a  little  for  success? 
You'll  succeed  where  you  are  now  if  we  are 
willing  to  wait  long  enough.  We  try  so  hard 
to  do  things  like  other  people,  and  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  to  them — to  anybody  — 
how  we  live  !  And  I  only  care  for  yo  . '  She 
broke  down  once  more  into  a  hard  sobbing. 
"Oh,  I've  counted  the  cost  of  giving  up,  of 
baking  and  mending  and  going  without,  and 
it's  nothing,  nothing,  if  you  don't  mind  giving 
up,  too  —  What  are  all  the  old  entertain- 
ments anyway — or  the  clothes  ?  The  Denni- 
sons  are  happy  without  them.  We  can  see  the 
people  who  love  us  in  our  own  way.  Oh, 
Hollister,  I  know  things  are  often  hard  with 
me,  and  it  hurts  you  not  to  give  me  everything 
—  but  it's  nothing  to  what    might  come!  — 


When  you  suffer,  I  suffer.    Let  us  live  our 
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lives    together,  not    give   up    everything  for 
money.     We  have  so  much!" 

"'Do  you  mean  what  you  say,   Hazel  ?" 
asked  Hollister.  His  voice  sounded  strange. 

'Yes,  oh,  yes!"  She  drew  his  face  down  to 
her  tear-wet  one,  but  he  did  not  respond, 
instead  he  sat  there  for  what  seemed  a  long 
time,  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  front  of  him,  his 
lips  set.  She  felt  the  tenseness  of  his  thoughts 
and  then  the  final  relaxation  of  the  strain.  Her 
heart  almost  sufFocated  with  the  rapture  of 
his  voiceless  assent  as  he  kissed  her  on  the 
lips,  slowly,  once  —  twice  —  thrice 


In  all  their  married  life  there  had  been  no 
kisses  like  these,  no  joy  like  this;  they  had 
reached  the  threshold  of  a  home  that  is  not 
made  with  hands. 
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U/T\R.   FRENCH   is   coming  to  dinner 
I       I  again  this  evening?" 

Mrs.  Derwent's  tone  showed  an  an- 
noyance which  she  wished  she  could  control  — 
it  added  to  her  dislike  of  the  man  that  the 
mere  mention  of  his  name  made  her  speak 
like  this  to  her  husband. 

"Yes.  But  bear  up,  Vera;  he  goes  to  Aus- 
tralia next  week.  Poor  old  Ellison,  you  won't 
see  him  again  in  many  a  long  day.' 

Poor  old  Ellison,  indeed!  Vera  Derwent 
met  her  husband's  smiling  eyes  with  a  look 
that  refused  to  take  Mr.  French  into  account 
with  any  pleasurable  thought;  apart  from  her 
dislike  of  him  personally,  he  was  associated 
in  her  mind  with  one  of  the  most  distressing 
events  of  her  married  life,  for  which  she  partly 
held  him  responsible.  But  as  she  turned  now 
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from  her  husband,  who  was  stooping  over 
sorting  out  his  golf  clubs,  her  eye  caught  sight 
of  the  corner  of  an  envelop  protruding  from 
under  some  papers  on  the  Flemish  oak  table, 
and  her  face  instantly  softened. 

It  was  a  very  charming  face,  with  a  pecu- 
liarly high-bred  cast  in  the  slender  arch  of 
the  brows,  the  little  straight  nose,  and  the 
full  yet  delicate  lips.  There  were  reasons  why 
the  glimpse  of  that  purple,  gilt-lettered  mis- 
sive from  the  Descendants  Club  should  give 
her  that  sensation  of  having  been  drawn  back 
from  the  brink  of  one  of  the  deeps  of  life  — 
she  felt  gratefully,  as  she  had  done  any  time 
these  three  years,  that  she  oughtn't  to  mind 
doing  anything  that  Murray  wanted  her  to  do; 
the  letter  stood  for  the  sign  of  a  large  re- 
linquishment on  his  part. 

"Please  don't  be  late  for  dinner  if  Mr. 
French  is  coming,'  she  pleaded,  as  he  bent 
over  her  to  kiss  her  good-by.  "I  can't  stand 
talking  to  him  without  you.' 

"Why,  I  thought  you'd  quite  got  to  like 
him,"  he  suggested  smilingly. 
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'Got  to  like  him!  That's  just  the  way  you 
are,  Murray.  If  I  don't  say  all  the  time  just 
what  I  think,  you  fancy  —  No,  I'd  never  like 
him,  if  I  lived  to  be  a  hundred.  How  you  can 
care  for  a  man  of  his  low  caliber  I  cannot  see. 
And  he  exasperates  me  so  by  always  acting 
as  if  he  knew  you  better  than  I  did!  I  don't 
suppose  I  could  ever  make  him  believe  that 
you  tell  me  everything,  though  you  do,  don't 
you,  dearest  ?" 

"Almost  everything." 

'Why  do  you  always  say  that  ?'  Her  face 
flushed.  "It  teases  me  dreadfully,  though  I 
know  you  don't  mean  ito  Why  won't  you  be 


seno 


?" 


I  tell  you  everything  you'd  care  to  hear,' 
he  answered,  putting  his  arms  around  her 
with  something  tender  and  secure  in  their 
embrace  that  shamed  her  little  fierce  pretense 
of  striving.  "I'm  always  telling  you  that  I  love 
you!  Why  do  you  want  to  work  yourself  up 
into  being  unhappy  ?" 

'I  don't,  I  don't,'    she  murmured,  resting 
her  head  an  instant  against  his  shoulder  before 
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jealously  relinquishing  him.  If  he  was  to  have 
his  Saturday  afternoon  sport  he  must  go  now0 
As  he  went  out  he  glanced  casually  at  the 
hall  table  and  then  came  back  as  if  from  an 
after-thought,  and  taking  up  the  purple  en- 
velop put  it  in  his  pocket,  with  an  odd  mo- 
mentary change  in  his  whole  bearing,  a  haz- 
arding shade  of  something  not  there  before. 
His  wife  stood  by  the  mullioned  window  and 
watched  him  striding  ofF  under  the  yellow 
clustered  leaves  of  the  winter  oaks,  his  golf 
clubs  slung  over  his  shoulders.  He  was  a  very 
goodly  person  to  look  at,  tall,  springy,  and 
athletic,  with  dark  eyes,  and  what  his  wife 
thought  very  beautiful  dark  hair  on  his  well- 
lifted  head.  Every  one  who  met  him,  the 
Lester  girl,  little  May  Rogers,  and  old  Mr. 
Drum,  all  had  a  sort  of  reflected  glow  on  their 
faces  after  passing  him.  It  was  the  way  his 
simple,  friendly  brightness  always  affected 
people.  She  smiled  herself  for  the  fond  plea- 
sure of  it,  until  the  thought  of  the  coming  of 
Ellison  French  clouded  her  once  more.  How 
Murray  could  like  that  man ! 
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There  had  been  a  time  three  years  ago, 
soon  after  their  marriage,  when  he  had  taken 
Murray  to  one  of  the  great  dinners  at  the  De- 
scendants Club — gorgeous  affairs,  duly  ex- 
ploited in  the  papers.  She  had  no  thought 
of  any  danger  beforehand,  but  when  Murray 
came  home,  near  morning  —  there  were  things 
she  couldn't  stand  it  to  remember,  Murray  ! 
She    couldn't    believe    at    first,   she    couldn't 

realize    why Oh,    perhaps  some  women 

wouldn't  have  thought  it  was  anything!  But 
that  it  should  have  been  at  all!  Murray! 

It  was  like  having  something  killed.  She 
had  never  said  a  word  to  him  about  it,  she 
couldn't,  couldn't  put  him  in  the  wrong. 
There  had  been  only  a  mute  confession  and  a 
mute  forgiveness,  with  afterward  his  whisper- 
ed, "You  make  me  love  you  more  every  day. ' 

The  only  time  she  had  alluded  in  any  way 
to  the  incident  was  when  he  received  the  let- 
ter soon  afterward,  saying  that  he  had  been 
put  up  for  membership  at  the  Descendants. 
He  couldn't  help  being  proud  of  the  honon 
He  hadn't  known   until   somebody  went  to 
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searching  old  records  that  he,  once  a  country 
boy  in  Ohio,  was  the  Descendant  of  one  of  the 
heroes  of  a  past  age. 

"But  you  wouldn't  accept  ?"  she  asked  in 
horror. 

His  slow,  pondering  gaze  had  tortured  her 
before  he  answered:  "I  suppose  not,  but  it's 
a  pretty  big  thing  to  feel  that  I  could.  You  don't 
know  how  much  it  means  to  me,  Vera.  I'm 
so  proud  of  it.  If  you  had  seen  those  banners 
and  trophies  and  felt  that  they  were  yours 
in  a  way  too!" 

"O  Murray!"  She  clung  to  him  passionate- 
ly, "  Please,  please,  don't." 

He  held  her  to  him  silently  for  a  time  and 
then  said,  "Very  well. " 

She  knew  he  would  give  up  to  her;  yet  she 
did  not  belittle  his  giving  up.  She  knew  that 
she  had  asked  a  great  deal.  There  were  mom- 
ents when  the  incident  came  back  to  her  as  an 
absolutely  benedictory  proof  of  her  husband's 
love  for  her  and  of  his  goodness  —  and  when 
any  one  spoke  of  the  Descendants  Club, 
Ellison  French's  face  sneered. 
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It  was  one  of  the  trials  of  Vera  Derwent's 
married  life  that  she  disliked  her  husband's 
friends.  Before  marriage  she  had  always  hotly 
disapproved  of  the  wives  who  had  no  place  in 
their  scheme  of  things  for  the  men  and  women 
who  had  been  their  husband's  comrades. 

She  had  pictured  charming  scenes  in  which 
she,  becomingly  arrayed,  had  made  Murray's 
friends  welcome  in  heart-to-heart  fashion, 
winning  their  admiring  gratitude  as  well  as 
his.  But  when  these  nebulous  friends  stood 
out  crudely  as  Mrs.  "Callie"  Brainerd  and 
Mrs.  Topham  and  Oliver  Webb  and  Ellison 
French  —  that  was  a  very  different  thing. 

And  it  was  also  a  different  thing  that  while 
these  people  were  all  so  impossibly  uncon- 
genial to  her,  Murray  never  had  the  slightest 
idea  of  giving  them  up.  He  was  as  simply  and 
frankly  a  friend  as  he  had  always  been. 

For  eight  years  prior  to  his  marriage,  Mur- 
ray had  indeed  lived  in  Mrs.  Topham's  house 
where  the  others  were  fellow-boarders  —  per- 
haps they  had  some  reason  for  that  irritating 
habit  of  acting  as  if  he  belonged  to  them.  As 
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far  as  Vera  could  find  out,  Murray  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  establishment.  It  was  he  who 
fraternally  "helped  out"  Mrs.  Topham  when 
she  agonizingly  "came  short";  it  was  he  who 
placated  tradesmen  and  assisted  her  out  of 
all  sorts  of  queer  dilemmas  with  queer  board- 
ers. It  was  Murray,  also,  who  had  found  a 
position  for  little  Mrs.  Brainerd  when  she 
returned  with  her  child  after  two  years  of 
marriage  with  a  man  who  had  just  been  found 
to  have  another  wife,  and  it  was  Murray 
who,  as  a  lawyer,  had  helped  her  to  get  her 
divorce  from  the  man  who  afterward  indubit- 
ably had  married  her.  She  was  a  pretty, 
shallow,  clinging  little  woman,  cased  in  a  tin- 
like unperceptiveness  that  no  experience 
could  remove.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  she  would  marry  whenever  she  found 
herself  free,  and  as  disastrously  as  ever.  But 
for  all  her  shallowness  and  commonness  she 
had  an  indestructible  kindness  of  heart  — 
she  loved,  as  she  truly  said,  to  wait  on  sick 
people;  she  was  devoted  to  her  delicate  child 
with  an  unreasoning  affection  that  kept  him 
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up  late  when  he  should  have  been  in  bed  and 
would  almost  have  fed  him  on  poison  if  he 
had  cried  for  it;  and  she  was  as  capable  her- 
self of  frightened  misery  as  a  child  — -  her 
flesh  and  her  heart  cringed  when  she  was  hurt. 
As  for  Oliver  Webb,  there  was  nothing 
against  him  now  except  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  him.  He  could  sit  like  a  fat,  moon-faced 
deadweight  for  hours  without  opening  his 
mouth,  though  he  always  glowed  from  with- 
in when  he  was  in  the  same  room  with  Mur- 
ray. They  all  did,  even  Ellison  French,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  indisputably  good  birth,  was  to 
Vera  the  most  unpleasing  of  all.  Through  all 
his  unvarying  politeness  to  her  there  were 
times  when  his  mere  presence  in  the  room 
seemed  an  insult  to  her,  because  she  couldn't 
help  feeling  the  manner  of  man  that  he  was. 
That  these  should  be  Murray's  chosen  friends 
and  companions  seemed  unaccountable,  and 
lowering  to  him.  And  it  was  the  same  wherever 
they  went,  all  the  rag-tag  and  bobtail  portion 
of  the  community  inevitably  gravitated  toward 
Murray's  gentle,  unjudging,  honest  cleanness. 
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He  consorted  openly  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners, and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  never 
seemed  to  know  that  they  were  publicans  and 
sinners;  he  never  looked  at  them  from  an 
upper  plane.  He  had  such  a  simple,  illimitable 
humanity  that  he  only  saw  the  human  streak 
in  all  these  people,  and  loved  it,  with  a  heal- 
ing compassion  for  the  defacing  seams  and 
scars. 

His  wife  admired  the  quality  in  him,  but  it 
made  her  impatient,  too.  It  seemed  incom- 
prehensible that  Murray,  who  was  fit  to  com- 
pany with  kings,  could  enjoy  a  long  evening 
once  a  week  smoking  and  playing  pinochle 
with  Ellison  French,  while  she  sat  up-stairs 
and  heard  Murray  laugh  as  he  never  laughed 
with  her. 

She  was  still  standing  by  the  window  in  the 
long,  wainscoted  hall,  trying  to  solve  this  un- 
ending puzzle,  with  the  purple  edge  of  that 
envelop  remaining  oddly  in  her  mind,  em- 
phasized by  the  altered  air  of  Murray  as  he 
went  out  the  door.  Was  it  another  appeal  to 
him  to  belong  to  that  club  ?  Her  heart  stood 
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still  and  then  beat  again,  with  the  joy  and 
gratitude  of  her  recovered  faith.  As  she  was 
turning  to  go  up-stairs  she  gave  an  exclama- 
tion of  dismay.  Two  of  the  subjects  of  her 
thoughts,  Mrs.  Topham  and  Mrs.  Brainerd, 
were  coming  up  the  piazza  steps.  "At  half 
past  two!"  she  murmured  in  vexation  at  the 
impossibility  of  the  hour,  and  then  resignedly 
opened  the  door  herself  to  the  visitors,  lead- 
ing them  into  the  library,  where  there  was 
a  log  fire  burning  on  the  large,  arched,  stone 
hearth. 

"Callie  thought  it  was  too  early  for  us  to 
come,  but  I  had  to  get  back  early  to  see  about 
dinner,  and  I  said  I  knew  you  wouldn't  make 
strangers  of  us,'  announced  Mrs.  Topham, 
whose  blackly  sparkling  appearance  in  a 
spangled  hat  and  prehistoric  beaded  cape 
was  offset  by  the  lines  of  her  tired  face,  and 
an  indescribable  air  of  having  arrayed  her- 
self hurriedly  in  shadowed  corners.  She  leaned 
back  in  the  big  mission  arm-chair  and  gazed 
around  as  one  whose  eyes  seldom  rested  on 
a  new  interior. 
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"This  is  a  pretty  room,  isn't  it  ?  It  always 
reminds  me  of  a  church,  with  those  dark 
beams,  and  the  stained-glass  windows,  though 
the  ceiling  is  pretty  low,  to  be  sure.  You  al- 
ways have  everything  in  such  beautiful  order. 
Mr.  Derwent  used  to  be  a  great  one  for  up- 
setting things;  you  could  always  track  him 
by  the  newspapers  he  left  on  the  floor.' 

"Oh,  he  was  the  life  of  the  house,"  chimed 
in  little  Mrs.  Brainerd,  who,  in  a  very  short 
skirt  and  a  pink  hat  with  a  white  dotted  veil, 
sat  on  a  low  ottoman  near  the  fire.  "  It  seems 
as  if  we  could  never  get  used  to  having  him 
away.  Earl  often  asks,  'Mamma,  when  is  Mr. 
Derwent  coming  back  to  live  here  ?' 

"How  is  your  little  boy?'  asked  Vera 
coldly.  She  could  never  get  over  an  extreme 
irritation  at  these  proprietary  reminiscences. 

"He  isn't  quite  up  to  the  mark,"  Mrs. 
Brainerd  answered  with  a  clouded  brow. 
"  He  had  one  of  his  faint  spells  this  morning, 
and  he  had  seemed  so  well  just  before  it.  He 
ate  up  the  bagful  of  crullers  that  I  brought 
him  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  could  hardly 
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breathe.  That's  the  way  it  takes  him;  he  can't 
breathe.' 

"When  you  can't  breathe  it  seems  as  if 
every  minute  would  be  your  next,"  said  Mrs. 
Topham  feelingly,  "  I  know  how  it  is  myself. 
But  that  isn't  what  we  came  to  talk  about  now. 
We  had  just  a  little  hope  that  we  might  find 
Mr.  Derwent  here,  as  it  is  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  then  we  saw  him  in  the  distance  going  to 
the  golf  club.  I  said,  'Callie,  Mrs.  Derwent 
will  do  just  as  well  if  we  can't  see  him.'  Callie 
has  come  to  announce  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
Bloudpole." 

"Oh,':  said  Vera  blankly,  conscious  of  a 
sort  of  under-appeal  in  Mrs.  Topham's  voice. 
"  I  don't  think  I've  met  him. " 

"No,  I  don't  think  you  have,"  corroborat- 
ed Mrs.  Brainerd.  "  I've  only  known  him  a 
month  myself;  he's  very  distinguished  looking 
—  so  dark.  I  didn't  want  to  marry  again,  but  I 
always  did  love  a  dark  man,  and  then  Mr. 
Bloudpole  is  a  real  New  York  gentleman, 
and  I  think  that  makes  such  a  difference.  I 
always  said  when  I  was  a  girl  that  I  wanted 
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to  marry  a  real  New  York  gentleman.  It's 
singular  how  your  dreams  do  sometimes  come 
true  at  last,  isn't  it  ?  Mr.  Bloudpole's  a  reg- 
ular club  man;  he  belongs  to  the  Descendants, 
and  you  know  what  that  means!  " 

"I  thought  perhaps  Mr.  Derwent  might 
have  met  him  there,'  suggested  Mrs.  Top- 
ham. 

"My  husband  doesn't  belong  to  any  clubs 
in  town,'  said  Vera  coldly.  She  was  spurred 
by  the  surprise  in  Mrs.  Topham's  eyes  to  a 
statement  which  she  felt  afterward  was  en- 
tirely too  intimate.  "We  go  everywhere  to- 
gether. " 

"Oh,  I  thought  he  belonged  to —  "  Mrs. 
Topham  stared  at  her  unseeingly,  as  if  trying 
to  reconstruct  her  ideas.  "  I  fancied  I  saw  his 
name.  .  .  .  Well,  of  course,  you'd  know. 
Perhaps  then  it's  of  no  use  our  coming 
over.  Still,  Mr.  Derwent  might  be  able  to  find 
out  something  about  Mr.  Bloudpole  anyway. 
I  really  think  it  would  be  better  for  Callie 
to  know  something  about  him,  though  she 
doesn't  feel  that  it's  necessary. 
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"Oh,  I  think  you  know  at  once  when  a 
person's  congenial/  Mrs.  Brainerd  said  in 
her  little  light  voice.  "If  a  person  is  con- 
genial that  means  everything,  I  think.  It 
doesn't  make  the  slightest  difference  what 
they  do!  Now,  there's  Mr.  Derwent.  I'd  love 
him  just  the  same  if  he  was  a  —  a  —  mur- 
derer. Wouldn't  you  ?  Mr.  Bloudpole  is  im- 
mensely wealthy  —  not  that  that  makes  any 
difference  to  me.  I'd  work  my  fingers  off  for 
any  one  I  cared  about,  and  I  told  him  so!  He 
brought  Earl  the  cutest  little  toy  bear  the  day 
he  came  out  here.  He  wanted  to  buy  one  of 
the  big  ten  dollar  ones,  but  they  were  all  out  of 
them  in  the  shops.  Mr.  Bloudpole  is  very 
delicate;  that's  why  I  don't  want  to  put  off 
our  marriage  longer  than  next  week.'  Mrs. 
Brainerd's  light  eyes  suddenly  became  moist. 
"Mrs.  Derwent,  he  looks  like  he'd  ought  to 
have  somebody  to  take  care  of  him  right  now. ' 

'I  really  think  she  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  him,"  argued  Mrs.  Topham  with 
an  anguished  note  of  appeal.  "Callie's  been 
through  so  much,  Mrs.  Derwent,  and  she's 
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just  about  as  much  of  a  child  as  Earl,  If  you 
oppose  her  she  gets  so  set.  She  won't  listen  to 
me  or  to  Mr.  French.  If  you'd  speak  to  Mr- 
Derwent,  Callie'd  listen  to  him,9 

"  I'll  tell  him  to  find  out  everything  he  can/ 
said  Vera.  The  attitude  of  these  visitors  to- 
ward her  was  like  that  of  all  her  husband's 
friends  —  woman  of  intellect  and  beauty  and 
distinction  as  she  was,  they  frankly  regarded 
her  only  of  interest  because  she  stood  the 
nearest  to  him.  They  saw  him  through  her, 
and  him  alone.  She  tried  to  be  large-minded 
enough  to  be  leniently  amused  at  the  attitude, 
and  busied  herself  now  in  giving  not  only  her 
sympathy,  but  in  ordering  some  light  refresh- 
ment, although  it  was  so  early,  because  Mur- 
ray liked  her  to  offer  it  to  them.  "Mrs.  Top- 
ham  always  has  to  get  things  for  other  people 
to  eat,  poor  soul,"  he  had  explained. 

After  they  had  gone  she  went  up  at  last 
to  her  room,  where  the  lounge  with  its  high- 
piled  cushions  invited  her  to  rest;  only  to 
hear,  a  few  moments  later,  her  husband's  fa- 
miliar footstep  bounding  up  the  stairs. 
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"You!'  she  cried  delightedly,  starting 
up.  "Why,  what  made  you  come  home  so 
soon  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!"  He  took  a  strand 
of  her  hair  and  drew  it  through  his  ringers. 
"I  thought  I  didn't  care  to  play  after  all. 
Come  and  sit  down  here  again  on  the  lounge. 
You  don't  want  to  get  dressed  yet. " 

"Mrs.  Topham  and  Mrs.  Brainerd  were 
here,,j  said  his  wife,  looking  at  him  a  little 
wonderingly.  His  kind  dark  eyes  were  just 
the  same,  his  half-smiling  lips,  yet  she  was 
aware  of  some  hazarding  change  such  as  she 
had  felt  when  he  had  gone  out  of  the  door  with 
the  purple  envelop 

"I  met  them  on  my  way  Dack,"  he  answer- 
ed absently.  "We  had  a  little  talk.  That  man 
they  spoke  of —  Bloudpole  —  was  kicked  out 
of  the  Descendants  Club  four  years  ago,  and 
I  fancy  out  of  every  other  club  he  belonged 
to,  poor  devil.  He's  no  more  business  com- 
ing around  Mrs.  Brainerd  than  —  But  I'll 
stop  that  off  in  short  order.  She'll  do  as  I 
say." 
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'Mrs.  Topham  seemed  to  have  such  an 
odd  idea  that  you  belonged  to  the  Descend- 
ants, Murray  ?': 

"Yes,  sweetheart." 

She  had  put  her  arms  around  his  neck  as 
she  raised  her  face  to  his.  "There's  some- 
thing I've  never  spoken  about  to  you,  but  I'm 
going  to  speak  now.  I  saw  you  take  up  that 
envelop,  and  when  Mrs.  Topham  said  that 
—  Murray,  I've  been  proud  because  you  had 
the  right  to  belong  to  the  Descendants,  but 
I've  been,  oh,  so  much  prouder,  because  you 
gave  up  your  right,  because  you  are  the  man 
I  wanted  you  to  be.  Darling,  please  don't 
speak  yet!  I've  got  to  say  it  all  now.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  there  hasn't  been  a  day  in  all 
these  three  years  that  I  haven't  remembered 
it  some  time  during  that  day,  and  loved  you 
for  it."  Her  voice  fell  to  a  whisper.  "It's  put 
something  into  our  life  together.  I  can't  ex- 
plain; it's  been  like  a  sign,  like  a  sign  of  bless- 
ing. When  I've  wanted  to  be  selfish  or  exacting 
I've  always  remembered  that.  Why  do  you 
look  at  me  this  way  ?' 
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"  You're  making  it  very  hard  for  me,  Vera, ' 
said  her  husband. 

She  saw,  with  a  fearing  contraction  of  her 
heart,  that  his  eyes  had  a  sort  of  a  mist  over 
them  as  he  took  her  face  in  both  his  hands 
and  raised  it  up  toward  his.  "Do  you  know 
why  I  couldn't  play  golf  to-day  ?  It  was  be- 
cause I  had  to  come  home  and  tell  you  some- 
thing. Maybe  you  won't  like  me  any  more 
when  I've  finished,  Vera.  I've  belonged  to  the 
Descendants  Club  for  three  years." 

it  AT  Iff 

I  OU  I 

"Yes.'  He  stopped  short.  There  was  a 
silence  that  seemed  as  if  it  could  never,  never 
end,  before  he  went  on  at  last,  slowly:  "I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  make  you  under- 
stand, dear.  Somehow  I  couldn't  give  it  up; 
that's  the  whole  story.  When  I  thought  of 
the  honor  of  it  —  it  meant  so  much  to  me,  it 
had  come  down  through  such  a  long  line  to 
me,  the  last  of  the  blood,  and  I'd  never  known 
it  before!  —  I  couldn't  let  it  go.  I  didn't 
mean  to  keep  it  from  you  at  first.  I've  always 
decided    things    for    myself,  it    seemed    only 
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natural.  And  then  I  wanted  to  show  you, 
dear,  that  though  I  belonged  to  the  club,  I'd 
never  go  to  another  dinner  there  unless  you 
were  willing.  I  wanted  to  prove  myself  —  and 
I  never  have  been  there,  not  once.  I  never 
will  go  unless  you  feel  that  you  are  willing 
—  that  you  can  trust  me.  I  had  to  have  all 
the  notices  from  the  club  sent  to  the  office.  I 
don't  know  how  that  letter  got  here  to-day. 
When  you  kept  asking  me  if  I  told  you 
everything,  oh,  it  hurt,  Vera!  It  made  me 
feel  such  a " 

"And  you've  deceived  me  all  the  time," 
said  his  wife  with  white  lips.  She  had  been 
flushing  and  paling  alternately  beneath  his 
intense,  searching  gaze.  "You've  deceived 
me  all  the  time." 

"Yes." 

"  How  strange !  When  I  believed  —  How 
strange  /"  She  pushed  him  from  her,  and  rose, 
pushing  him  again  from  her  mechanically 
as  he  tried  compassionately  to  put  his  arms 
around  her.  "No,  please  don't  touch  me. 
I've  got  to  think.  It  seems  as  if  it  couldn't  be 
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you.  Oh,  I  mustn't  talk  that  way!"  She  looked 
at  him,  struggling  to  make  some  wonted  lov- 
ing effort  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish.  E  You 
have  told  me  now  —  haven't  you  ?  —  you 
needn't  have  —  you  could  have  deceived  me 
always  —  so  very  easily ! '  Her  mouth  trem- 
bled piteously.  "You  needn't  have  told  me  at 
all.  I  must  remember  that.  I  ought  to  be  very 
nice  to  you  now,  because  you  won't  want  to 
tell  me  anything  ever  again  if  I  make  it  so 
hard  for  you,  will  you  ?  I  don't  want  to  make 
you  afraid  to  tell  me  things. " 

"Don't,  dear,  don't!'  He  had  snatched 
her  to  him,  and  was  holding  her  head  against 
his  breast  as  if  to  shelter  her  from  everything 
that  could  hurt,  with  little  murmurs  of  love 
and  remorse  between  his  kisses,  to  which  she 
made  no  response. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  didn't  hear  him,  as  if 
she  could  only  listen  to  her  own  thoughts, 
which  fought  together  so  hard  that  they  were 
nearly  killing  her.  She  only  wanted  to  be  left 
alone.  Even  when  he  was  called  from  out  of 
the  room    by  a  message,    she  was  not  alone 
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enough.  She  hurriedly  put  on  her  little  blue 
felt  hat  and  her  fur-lined  jacket,  and  slipped 
down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  door  very 
softly,  and  then  up  the  path  that  led  to  the 
wooded  slope  behind  the  house.  Never  since 
her  marriage  had  she  gone  out  of  the  house 
and  left  him  alone  in  it.  She  walked  swiftly 
until  she  came  to  the  edge  of  the  slope  where 
a  jutting  rock  made  a  seat  under  an  oak-tree. 
With  her  back  against  the  brown  tree  trunk 
and  a  pool  of  crackling  yellow  leaves  at  her 
feet  and  under  her  hand  she  sat  sheltered, 
looking  into  the  pale  blue,  misty  vista  of  the 
sky,  trying  to  be  alone  enough  to  think.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  that  had  made  their  married 
life  was  crumbling  into  ruin.  If  it  were  ever 
to  stand  firm  again  there  must  be  some  new 
element  to  keep  it  steady,  she  didn't  know 
what.  She  couldn't  get  rid  of  this  sense  of  con- 
fusion through  which  she  was  trying  to  pierce. 
Murray  had  been  deceiving  her  all  these 
years.  Had  she  only  imagined  that  she  under- 
stood her  husband  ?  Did  a  woman  ever  really 
understand  a  man  ?  Did  he  ever  understand 
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her  ?  What  quality  was  there  about  Murray 
that  was  beyond  all  but  her  most  momentary, 
most  heroically  striving  comprehension  ?  What 
made  him  enjoy  the  company  of  all  those  low 
people,  enjoy  different  things  from  those  she 
liked,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  laugh  and 
joke  as  he  did  with  Ellison  French,  and  de- 
cide without  thinking  about  her  'as  he  had 
always  used  to  do.'  He  had  been  a  man 
grown,  no  boy,  when  he  married  her.  Why 
should  he  naturally  seem  to  make  a  plane 
of  separateness  for  himself  to  which  she  could 
never  follow  ?  She  wanted  no  separateness 
for  herself!  Oh,  it  wasn't  the  deception  that 
gave  the  worst,  the  most  rankling  thought ! 
That  made  a  clear  wound  that  she  knew  she 
could  love  enough  to  heal,  after  a  while,  that 
she  must  love  enough  to  heal.  The  deepest, 
rankling  thorn  was  that  under-thought  that 
this  didn't  end  the  matter  —  that  perhaps 
something  else9  more  still,  was  required  of 
her.  He  would  not  go  to  any  of  those  ban- 
quets unless  she  were  willing.  He  had  wanted, 
however  clumsily,  to  prove  himself  to  her, 
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For  what  end  ?  That  thought  was  torture. 
How  could  he  ask  it  of  her  ?  Could  she  ever 
be  willing  ?  Would  it  be  right  for  her  to  be  so, 
even  if  she  could  possibly  bring  herself  to  it  ? 
All  those  days  and  nights  when  she  had  be- 
lieved one  thing  and  he  had  known  the  other 
kept  coming  up  and  pushing  her  husband 
from  her.  Wasn't  that  enough  ?  He  had  hurt 
her  so  much  !  Yet  she  knew  he  was  suffering 
more  almost  than  she  in  that  anguished 
knowledge  that  she  was  hurt,  and  by  his  hand. 

She  felt  that  she  could  never  go  back  to  the 
house,  yet  she  went  at  last. 

He  was  looking  out  for  her  and  came  to 
meet  her  himself,  with  clasping  fingers  that 
she  felt  had  been  longing  to  touch  hers. 

"Where  have  you  been  ?" 

"Just  out  in  the  woods. " 

"You  never  went  off  like  that  before. ' 

His  dark  eyes  bent  upon  her  searchingly. 
"Vera,  O  Vera,  my  poor,  poor  girl,  my  poor, 
darling  girl.  How  can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?" 

"Oh,  I  have,  I  have  forgiven.  Don't  talk 
that  way,"  she  murmured  painfully.  "I  must 
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be  worthy  of  your  confidence.  There's  only 
one  thing  I  must  know.'  She  tried  to  keep 
her  tone  natural,  but  it  changed,  in  spite  of 
her,  to  a  tense  appeal.  "You  said  you  wouldn't 
go  to  one  of  those  dinners  unless  —  Was  that 
a  notice  of  one  that  you  got  to-day  ?  Did  you 
want  to  go  to  it  ?" 

He  met  her  gaze  with  instant  candor. 
'  Only  if  you  are  willing,  dear.  It's  Ellison's 
last  night  there  for  a  good  many  years. 
They'll  give  him  a  send-off.  I'd  like  to  be  with 
them.  But  I  wouldn't  care  for  it  an  instant, 
it  wouldn't  give  me  any  pleasure  unless  I 
could  feel  that  you  were  really  willing,  be- 
lieve that.' 

'I  do,'  she  whispered  with  a  cessation  of 
pain  for  a  moment.  "But  I  must  do  what  is 
best.  You  won't  mind  if  I  don't  decide  until 
later,  until  after  dinner  ?" 

"No,  no,"  he  responded. 

Ellison  French  came  early  to  talk  to  her 
husband.  She  herself  didn't  go  down  until 
dinner  was  ready,  dressed  in  the  black  lacy 
gown  that  made  her  white  fairness,  the  blonde 
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profusion  of  her  hair,  and  the  purity  of  her 
profile  the  more  apparent.  Yet  even  the  can- 
dle-light couldn't  gloss  over  the  little  fine, 
nervous  wrinkles  on  her  temples,  and  at  the 
side  of  her  mouth.  Never  had  Mr.  French's 
presence  —  the  sinewy  perfection  of  his  figure, 
his  black  hair,  large  thin  nose,  and  full-lipped 
mouth  —  been  more  repugnant  to  her.  She 
could  always  feel  that  he  held  her  slightingly, 
and  was  impatient  of  her  presence,  through 
all  his  outward  respect.  His  very  glance  cheap- 
ened her.  How  could  Murray  care  for  him  ? 
Yet  to-night  as  she  sat  there  she  tried  with 
almost  theatrical  heroism  to  be  carelessly  gay. 
Her  husband's  eyes  sought  her  humbly,  pity- 
ingly at  intervals,  beseeching  her  not  to  suffer 
so  much.  She  felt  as  if  it  were  the  old,  old 
game  of  souls,  and  as  if  she  were  playing  for 
something  very  high.  The  table  set  itself 
grotesquely  before  her  as  a  chessboard.  The 
dishes  of  olives  and  almonds  and  candies 
were  pawns,  the  long  thin  vase  in  the  center 
with  its  crimson  flowers  was  the  queen;  the 
two    candelabra   were   the   kings.    She   must 
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move  something,  but  she  didn't  know  what, 
any  more  than  she  knew  what  she  was  saying 
or  listening  to,  until  toward  the  close  of  the 
long  meal  some  words  of  Ellison  French  beat 
stingingly  through  that  outer  guard  of  un- 
consciousness. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Murray,  let  Callie 
Brainerd  make  a  fool  of  herself  in  her  own 
way  if  she  wants  to.  She's  bound  to  do  it 
some  time  anyway.  But  if  you're  set  on  seeing 
Bloudpole,  kick  him  all  you  like,  but  don't 
give  him  money.  He'll  only  keep  bleeding 
you   if  you  do.' 

"Why  should  Murray  give  him  money  ?' 
asked  Vera. 

Mr.  French's  eyebrows  went  up.  "When 
you're  known  your  husband  as  long  as  I 
have,  Mrs.  Derwent,  you  won't  ask  that 
question.' 

"It  seems  to  me  that  I  know  him  better 
than  any  one  else  can,,:  said  Vera,  flushing. 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him,  Vera,' 
said    her   husband,    laughing.    "I'd    hate   to 
think  that  either  of  you  two  knew  me  as  well 
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as  that.  I'm  really  quite  a  complicated  char- 
acter!" 

"Oh,  a  man's  friend  knows  him  as  no  one 
else  ever  does/  said  Ellison  in  a  superior 
tone.  "Look  at  Stillwell.  You  and  I  know 
that  a  finer  fellow  never  breathed,  yet  that  mis- 
erable little  twopenny  wife  of  his  wants  to  leave 
him.  Why,  if  Fd  been  a  woman,  I'd  have  been 
crazy  over  that  man." 

"I  think  I'll  leave  you  two  together  now," 
said  Vera  formally,  though  she  was  trembling. 


She  had  been  up-stairs  a  long  while,  in  the 
half-darkness  of  the  dimmed  lights,  listening 
to  the  murmur  of  the  voices  below.  Once 
she  heard  Murray  laugh  —  he  had  a  dear 
laugh  —  in  that  absurd,  surprised,  infectious 
way  that  Mr.  French  always  made  him  laugh. 
Yet  after  a  time  she  was  aware  of  Murray's 
step  once  more  coming  up  the  stairs.  In  all 
this  fateful  day  no  interview  with  him  had  left 
the  world  as  it  had  been  before.  What  change 
was  there  to  be  now  ? 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  lounge 
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gropingly.  His  hand  felt  for  her  face  and  rested 
against  her  cheek.  There  was  something  in 
the  delicious  gentleness  of  his  touch  that 
seemed  to  hold  in  it  the  very  finest,  the  very 
dearest  quality  of  love,  and  to  give  promise 
of  unknown  joys  to  come,   before  he   said: 

"Dear,  will  you  come  down-stairs  and  bid 
Ellison  good-by  ?''  ^ 

"Yes,  in  a  minute.  Murray,  O  Murray, 
you  know  I  want  you  to  do  everything  you 
want,  but  —  It  isn't  because  you  didn't,  didn't 
tell  me,  my  dearest  —  3 '  Her  anguished  eyes, 
seen  now  in  the  dim  light,  besought  him  with 
all  her  soul  in  them  to  understand,  and  his  soul 
met  hers  clearly,  helpfully,  half-way. 

"No,  no,  I  know  that.' 

"  But  it  doesn't  seem  right  for  me  to  — 
It's  letting  you  run  into  temptation  if  I  do! 

0  Murray,  I  can't  say  yes!  I  can't.  Dear, 
believe  me  that  I  would  if  I  could,  but  I  can't. 

1  could  never,  never  be  happy  if  I  did. ' 

"All  right,"  he  assented  instantly.  "I 
thought  you'd  feel  that  way.  We  won't  say 
any  more  about  it,  sweetheart. 
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^  h,  i;  you  mine        v.  *;:tv  much  :" 

She  clung  to  him. 

'Oh.  do.  It's  all  right.  We  won't  say  any 
mere  about  it.'  He  kissed  her  tenderly  —  so 
tenderly.  What  wis  there  that  seemed  to  be 
g  me  from  his  kiss  : 

"V\  hen  they  went  d  ?wn-stairs  to  Mr.  French, 
she  saw  by  the  questioning  eyebrows  of  the 
lane:.  25  Murray  shook  his  head,  that  Mur- 
ray was  telling  that  his  wife  wouldn't  let  him 
gc  to  the  dinner. 

'I'll  meet  you  at  the  wharf  on  Tuesday 
m?rning,,r  be  said,  and,  Yera's  light  farewells 
spoken,  the  Ewe  men  struck  hands  in  a  long 

asp  that  seemed  to  hold  in  it  the  yen*  heart 
)f  friendship. 

French  took  of!  his  hat  to  her  as  she  ioined 
r.er  husband  in  the  open  doorwav,  where 
Murrav  stood  looking  after  his  friend.  There 
was  a  mocking.  discrediting  smile  on  the  face 
rf  the  departing  guest  that  flicked  her  like  a 
stinging  '  It  said,  'You've won, "not with 
congratulation,  but  contempt. 

She  and  Murray  went  back  into  the  library, 
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He  yawned  slightly,  and  took  up  a  large  book 
on  Steam  Boilers  as  he  seated  himself  in  a  big 
isolated  chair  away  from  the  arched  fireplace. 
With  his  unfailing  sweetness  he  held  out  his 
hand  absently  to  her  once  as  she  passed  him 
on  her  wav  out,  and  then  became  absorbed 
in  his  book.  In  spite  of  his  sweetness  he  seem- 
ed, as  she  looked  at  him,  to  have  lost  some- 
thing, some  possibility-  of  power  which  had 
been  always  felt  as  his  greatest,  if  latent, 
charm.  He  seemed  to  have  shrunk  to  a  lesser 
content. 

Oh,  she  had  decided  rightly,  her  woman's 
reason  and  her  earnest  conscience  approved, 
and  vet,  and  vet  —  she  had  a  strange,  momen- 
tary, appalling  vision  of  some  clear,  trans- 
figuring height  of  comprehension  and  trust 
beyond,  that  she  hadn't  been  able  to  reach  — 
as  if  for  that  instant  she  saw  what  endle^ 
beautv  there  might  have  been  for  both  her 
and  Murray  in  that  pathway  if  she  could 
have  reached  it !  If  life  had  shrunk,  was  it  to 
her  measure  I 
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HERE  was  a  disruption  between  the 
neighboring  houses  of  Laurence  and 
Ranney  —  in  February,  that  month 
of  slush  and  body-and-soul-fatiguing  damp- 
ness, when  even  tried  friendship  may  lapse 
and  become  unenlivening.  Bobby  Laurence 
had  suffered  the  suburban  stigma  of  being 
'complained  of/  a  process  which,  however 
deserved  by  the  child,  is  unpleasing  to  parents. 
The  two  men  no  longer  sat  together  in  the  train, 
socially  monosyllabic  over  their  newspapers, 
but  passed  with  punctiliously  polite  greeting 
on  the  station  platform,  and  their  wives  point- 
edly avoided  each  other  in  the  village  street, 
Mrs.  Laurence's  handsome  head  going  up  with 
instinctive  hauteur  as  little  Mrs.  Ranney,  her 
flower-blue  eyes  grown  suddenly  tearful,  hur- 
ried by  with  a  child  held  fast  by  either  hand. 
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The  split  had  come,  as  such  cataclysmic 
changes  are  apt  to,  after  particular  manifesta- 
tions of  intimacy.  The  Ranneys  were  people 
who,  as  a  rule,  kept  more  to  themselves  than 
was  always  considered  quite  neighborly  on 
the  Ridge;  but  only  three  nights  before  Mr. 
Ranney  had  spent  a  long  evening  in  the  Laur- 
ence library,  deep  in  converse  on  his  own  af- 
fairs, as  Anna  Laurence  couldn't  help  hearing, 
from  her  tiresome  exclusion  on  the  other  side 
of  the  portieres;  though  he  had  stopped  short, 
with  that  pointed,  impersonally  gallant  def- 
erence which  she  detested,  patently  awaiting 
her  departure  from  the  room  when  she  at 
last  entered  charmingly,  bearing  light  re- 
freshment for  three,  and  prepared  to  be  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm. 

The  very  next  morning  she  had  herself 
spent  with  Mrs.  Ranney  in  response  to  an 
apologetic  but  urgent  appeal  for  direction  as 
to  which  was  the  back  and  which  was  the 
front  of  a  minute  pair  of  knickerbockers  a- 
making  for  the  five-year-old  Herbert.  Mrs. 
Laurence,  besides  her  experience  as  the  mo- 
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ther  of  a  boy  of  ten,  owned  an  intelligence 
and  a  warmth  of  heart  that  joyed  in  imparting 
knowledge  to  any  one;  her  husband  said  that 
Nan  would  rather  give  advice  than  eat. 

The  two  women  had  talked  in  very  friend- 
ly fashion,  veering  wide  of  clothing  to  the 
problem  of  bringing  up  children,  and  ending 
by  the  consumption  of  chocolate  cake  to- 
gether, at  the  impossible  hour  of  eleven- 
thirty,  laughing  over  it  like  children  them- 
selves. And  on  top  of  all  this  a  letter  had  come 
from  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Ranney, 
swelling  with  rounded  periods  of  indignation, 
and  suggesting  that  Master  Robert  Laurence 
be  kept  in  future  from  invading  the  Ranney 
premises.  Mr.  Ranney  was  obliged  to  particu- 
larize the  request,  as  Mrs.  Ranney  had  been 
seriously  indisposed  from  the  fright  and  anx- 
iety attendant  on  young  Robert's  brutality 
to  her  little  son,  which  had  resulted  in  a  severe 
attack  of  croup  to  the  latter,  brought  on  by 
the  deluge  of  icy  water  that  he  had  been  sub- 
jected to  in  a  temperature  of  320  Farenheit. 
Mr.  Ranney  had  been  a  boy  himself  and  could 
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therefore  make  allowance  for  the  natural 
light-heartedness  of  youth,  but  he  thanked 
God  that  at  no  time  could  he  have  considered 
it  an  innocent  diversion  to  hound  and  perse- 
cute a  child  of  tender  years,  whom  every  lad  of 
true  manliness  would  consider  it  a  sacred  duty 
to  protect  and  succor.  Mr.  Ranney  delivered 
the  missive,  addressed  to  Mr.  Laurence,  in 
person  at  the  front  door,  walking  down  the 
street  afterwards  with  his  most  dominant, 
quarter-deck  manner. 

Bobby  Laurence  had,  in  fact,  pumped  on 
that  little  bruiser,  Herbert  Ranney,  back 
of  the  barn,  when  the  latter  in  full  gala  attire 
was  waiting  to  go  to  town  with  his  mother. 
Investigation  for  the  defense  triumphantly 
established  the  fact  that  Herbert  had  himself 
suggested  the  deed,  placing  himself  beneath 
the  spout  and  capering  gleefully  under  the 
descending  stream  until  the  chill  struck 
through  and  sent  him  roaring  into  the  house. 

"  But  that,  of  course,  makes  no  difference 
as  far  as  Robert  is  concerned;  he  is  five  years 
older,  and  should  have  known  better,'1    Mrs. 
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Laurence  high-mindedly  conceded  when  the 
affair  was  intimately  talked  over  with  Mrs. 
Stone  and  Mrs.  Spicer  at  a  tea  convened  by 
the  latter  for  that  purpose. 

"  It  does  seem  so  small  to  make  a  fuss  over 
such  a  little  thing;  I'm  sure  if  we  were  to 
complain  every  time  anything  happened  to 
Robert  — !  Will  thinks  Mrs.  Ranney  put  him 
up  to  it,  but  I  say  he  should  have  known  bet- 
ter; the  letter  was  really  too  offensive;  he  al- 
most swore.  I've  tried  my  best  to  like  that  man 
—  you  know  how  sorry  we  all  felt  for  him  last 


summer  when  his  wife  was  away  —  but  it's 
impossible  to  like  a  person  who  doesn't  care 
whether  you  exist  or  not.  You  were  right  in 
what  you  once  said,  Mrs.  Stone,  that  there 
was  no  real  warmth  in  either  of  them.  And 
when  it  comes  to  calling  a  child  names  —  poor 
little  Robert  who  never  does  a  thing  I  do  not 
know  —  :'  Mrs.  Laurence  paused  dramatical- 
ly, blissfully  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  her 
son  had  left  his  own  premises  the  moment 
she  was  out  of  sight  to  join  a  band  of  happy 
young  demons  in  the  next  street,  engaged  at 
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this  moment  in  deliriously  stoning  the  win- 
dows of  a  barn  as  they  rushed  past  it.  "We 
simply  feel  that  we  have  done  with  the  Ran- 
neys.  They  are  of  no  importance,  whatever.' 

"I  wouldn't  be  as  nice  about  it  as  you  are; 
I'd  give  them  both  a  piece  of  my  mind,"  said 
Mrs.  Stone  truculently,  with  a  red-faced  ir- 
ritation caused  by  the  exigencies  of  a  new 
gown  donned  for  a  reception  further  on,  which 
in  spite  of  the  unwonted  magnificence  of 
royal  purple  it  displayed  upon  her  large  figure, 
skewered  her  in  the  armholes,  and  garroted 
her  in  the  neck. 

"I  think  so,  too,3'  chimed  in  little  Mrs. 
Spicer,  who  in  a  charmingly  soft  white  wool 
gown,  with  a  pot  of  blue  hyacinths  beside 
her,  presided  at  a  tray  filled  with  such  a  gi- 
gantic silver  service  that  she  couldn't  see  over 
the  top  of  it.  Tea  in  Mrs.  Spicer's  pretty  draw- 
ing-room wasn't  a  cozy,  every-day  happening, 
but  a  sporadic,  anxious  function  at  which 
boiling  water  and  hard  sweet  biscuits  were 
interminably  waited  for  at  the  hands  of  a  new 
and  unsympathetic  butler. 
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She  went  on  with  her  accustomed  swift- 
ness. "After  the  way  they  have  acted!  They 
say  Herbert  Ranney  is  only  five,  but  he's 
perfectly  monstrous  for  his  age  —  I've  seen 
him  rush  at  those  bigger  boys  and  positively 
pound  them  on  the  legs  with  his  fists.  I  said 
to  Ernest  Spicer  only  the  other  day  that  if 
those  Ranney  children  were  allowed  to  run 
all  over  the  neighborhood  the  way  they  do,  we 
should  have  to  move  —  but  I  hear  that  the 
Ranneys  are  going  to.  The  minute  Herbert 
sees  Gladys  Spicer  when  she  goes  out  with  her 
nurse"  —  Gladys  was  a  black-eyed,  bronze- 
curled  fairy  of  three  —  "he  dashes  at  her  and 
pulls  the  ribbon  ofF  her  hair,  in  spite  of  all 
that  Ellen  can  do.  She  lost  three  hair-ribbons 
last  week.  He  has  the  most  dreadful  fascina- 
tion for  Gladys,  you  can't  keep  her  away  from 
him.  And  the  other  day  when  Ellen  went  in 
the  house,  he  made  Gladys  sit  down  in  a 
puddle,  and  there  was  that  sly  little  Judith 
Ranney  looking  on  and  never  said  a  word ! 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  —  Would 
you  please  touch  that  bell,  Mrs.  Stone,  I  can't 
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think  what  keeps  Augustus  so  long;  I  know 
your  tea  is  too  strong. " 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  much  for  tea  anyway,' 
said  Mrs.  Stone,  with  slighting  indifference. 
"  I  thought  Judith  Ranney  was  the  same  age 
as  your  Gladys  ?" 

Mrs.  Spicer  flushed.  "The  same  age!  My 
dear,  Judith  is  eight  months  and  six  days 
—  nearly   a  year  —  older  than   Gladys.   Ju- 


dith may  be  small  for  her  age,  but  what  that 
child  doesn't  know  —  !  And  she's  the  most 
dreadful  telltale.  If  you  knew  the  stories  she's 
told  about  your  Robert,  Mrs.  Laurence  — 
Mrs.  Ranney  spoke  to  me  some  weeks  ago; 
she  said  her  husband  thought  they  would 
have  to  move  on  account  of  Robert.  Of  course, 
I  wouldn't  say  anything  to  you  at  the  time  — 
I  know  your  tea  isn't  right. " 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,  it's  delicious,"  said  Mrs. 
Laurence,  with  a  heightened  color,  swallow- 
ing her  remnant  of  black,  lukewarm  fluid 
hastily.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  I  made  up  my  mind  the 
other  day,  after  Herbert  fell  off  the  gate  when 
Robert  was   swinging  him,  that   I  wouldn't 
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have  Robert  taking  care  of  those  children 
any  more.  Mrs.  Ranney  gets  so  worked  up  if 
the  least  thing  happens  to  them.  As  for  that 
man,  I  think  he's  the  rudest,  the  most  dis- 
agreeable person  I  have  ever  met,  in  spite  of 
that  exaggerated  politeness  of  his;  I  simply 
detest  him!'  She  paused  to  recover  herself; 
the  tea-hour  had  not  been  replete  with  the 
pleasant  refreshment  she  had  anticipated. 
"If  you're  going,  Mrs.  Stone,  I'll  walk  along 
with  you." 

"That  will  only  be  as  far  as  the  corner.  I 
turn  up  Herkimer  Street, ':  said  Mrs.  Stone 
ungraciously.  "  If  you'll  help  me  on  with 
this  cloak  —  Thank  you." 

"Oh,  I'd  no  idea  you  were  both  going  so 
soon  —  I  thought  you'd  stay  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon,'1  said  Mrs.  Spicer,  in  a  tone 
that  somehow  implied  that  she  wouldn't  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  having  tea  if  she  were 
only  to  get  this  much  for  it.  "Well,  if  you  must 
—  I  thought  we'd  have  a  good  long  talk  to- 
gether; I've  seen  so  little  of  you  lately,  I've 
been  off  so  much  in  the  new  automobile. " 
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She  seemed  to  be  aware  of  a  slight,  unsym- 
pathetic coolness  as  she  went  on  hurriedly, 
"  I've  been  wanting  so  much  to  have  you  both 
go  with  me,  but  every  time  I've  planned  for 
it  there's  been  something  the  matter  with  the 
car.  You  must  go  with  me  soon,  though.' 

'  Really,  she  says  that  every  time  I  lay  eyes 
on  her,"  said  Mrs.  Stone  impatiently,  as  they 
left  the  house  for  the  thick,  pasty,  outer  air. 
"I  don't  see  what's  to  prevent  her  taking  us 
if  she  wants  to;  I'm  tired  of  hearing  her  talk 
about  it.  She  hates  to  take  the  least  bit  of 
trouble  about  anything.  I  could  hardly  hold 
my  tongue  when  she  was  talking  about  Gladys; 
goodness  knows  what  that  child  is  coming  to, 
when  she  makes  eyes  now  at  every  boy  she 
meets;  affected  little  piece!  Thank  Heaven, 
whatever  else  my  children  are,  they  are  at 
least  natural." 

"Yes,':  said  Mrs.  Laurence,  with  mental 
reservation;  to  many,  the  behavior  of  the 
Stone  children  was  entirely  too  "natural.' 

Mrs.  Stone  went  lifelessly  on: 

"Don't   you   get   sick   of  looking   at   this 
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street  ?  I  do.  I  think  February's  the  worst 
month,  you  get  so  tired  of  everything  and 
everybody,  you  seem  to  have  done  every- 
thing before.  Mr.  Stone  and  I  were  talking 
last  night  of  moving;  there  isn't  a  soul  I  care 
for  here,  but  you.  And  the  place  is  so  overrun 
with  children!  Sometimes  I  think  I'd  like  to 
live  on  a  hilltop  where  I'd  never  see  a  soul  I'd 
known  before.  I'm  going  up  to  town  to-mor- 
row, for  a  change  —  Why,  there  comes  Mr. 
Ranney  —  Oh,  my  dear,  what  have  you  done ! 
Didn't  you  see  that  puddle  ?  I  suppose  it's 
gone  all  over  my  dress ! " 

"I  really  don't  think  the  water  touched  it. 
I  must  hurry  in,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  Mrs. 
Laurence  stiffly.  Hurry  as  she  might,  she 
could  not  go  fast  enough  to  escape  Mr.  Ran- 
ney's  punctiliously  polite  bow,  which  she 
had  to  return  perforce,  with  her  cheeks  ting- 
ling. She  felt  inexpressibly  tired  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, herself;  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
uplifting  in  it  —  even  her  husband  presented 
no  diversion,  coming  home  as  tired  as  a  man 
may  be,  with  heavy,  muddied  feet,  and  a  sore 
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throat  which  he  refused  to  acknowledge  to 
his  wife's  officious  questioning. 

He  listened,  indeed,  consentingly  to  her 
account  of  the  latest  thing  about  the  Ranneys, 
but  only  to  say  wearily : 

"Don't  let's  talk  any  more  about  it.  I  hope 
you  haven't  been  spreading  reports  over  the 
place,  Nan." 

"Spreading  reports!  As  if  I  ever  did  such 
a  thing!"  she  replied  indignantly,  —  she  who 
was  celebrated  for  the  wisdom,  the  closeness 
of  her  speech!  Why,  people  had  made  her 
confidences  which  she  never  even  revealed 
to  him  —  except  by  insinuation,  or  when  he 
was  particularly  curious  and  entertained  by 
her  information. 

"I  hope  you  won't  be  so  tired  to-morrow 
night,'  she  said  magnanimously,  and  turned 
yearningly  in  thought  to  a  trip  to  town  her- 
self, that  safety-valve  of  the  suburbanite, 
where  in  the  rush  and  sparkle  and  kaleido- 
scopic glitter  one  can  forget  the  limitations 
of  home. 

She  was  hurrying  over  her  morning  avoca- 
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tions  the  next  day  and  watching  the  clock 
toward  that  end,  when  the  bell  rang,  and  the 
maid  brought  her  up  word  that  a  young  lady 
wanted  to  see  her  —  a  Miss  Filbur. 

*  I  don't  know  any  one  by  that  name.  Is 
she  selling  anything  ?' 

"No,  ma'am.  She  said  if  you  were  very 
busy  not  to  disturb  you,  she  only  wanted 
your  help  about  something." 

"Oh,  then  I'll  go  down,"  said  Mrs.  Lau- 
rence resignedly,  with  a  look  of  relief,  how- 
ever, as  she  saw  the  pretty  girl  with  the  anx- 
ious eyes,  who  rose  from  the  chair  by  the 
drawing-room  window  as  she  went  in. 

"Why,  Miss  Wilmer!  I  didn't  catch  the 
name.  Of  course  I  remember  you  when  you 
were  in  the  Exchange,  and  afterwards  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Daughters  —  you  were  taking 
notes,  there.' 

:Yes,,:  said  the  girl.  She  hesitated,  and 
then  went  on  with  a  frankness  that  evidently 
cost  an  effort.  "That  was  when  I  was  on  the 
Delver;  I'm  on  the  Flambeau  now,  the  new 
paper   that    i     making   such    a    specialty   of 
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suburban  society  notes.  I  came  to  see  if  there 
were  any  social  happenings  you  could  tell  me 

"Why,  I'm  afraid  I'm  the  last  person  to 
come  to,,!  said  Mrs.  Laurence  regretfully. 
"I  go  out  so  little,  except  just  here  on  the 
Ridge  —  most  of  my  friends  are  in  town.  I 
really  haven't  heard  of  anything  going  on 
lately." 

"That's  what  every  one  tells  me,"  said 
Miss  Wilmer,  with  a  disappointment  which 
evidently  had  so  sharp  a  personal  edge  that 
good  breeding  bravely  sought  to  hide  it. 

"You've  had  the  last  Club  meeting  ?' 

"Oh,  yes,  that  was  in  Monday's  issue.' 
The  girl  paused,  and  went  on  with  delicate 
insistence:  "If  you  could  think  of  anything 
that  would  do  for  an  item  of  interest;  it's 
too  bad  to  take  up  your  time,  but  I  have  a 
whole  column  to  fill  for  to-morrow,  and  I  can- 
not seem  to  get  a  start. " 

"That's  too  bad,':  said  Mrs.  Laurence 
sympathetically.  "I  ought  to  be  able  to  help 
you  out  in  some  way.  There  have  been  some 
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very  unpleasant  things  happening  in  the 
neighborhood  lately  —  but  don't  put  that  in. 
There's  Dorothy  Lee's  engagement  —  she's 
Mrs.  Spicer's  sister  —  yes,  of  course,  you  had 
that  some  time  ago.  I  heard  that  it  was  to  be 
broken  off,  but  I  wouldn't  put  that  in,  it  may 
not  be  true  —  There  are  the  Budds,  they  gave 
a  party  last  spring,  but  they  won't  give  any 
this  year  on  account  of  her  father's  death.' 

"Please  wTait  a  moment/'  said  Miss  Wil- 
mer  hastily,  making  notes  in  a  small  book. 
'That  might  be  worked  up.  Those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  charming  entertainment  given 
last  spring  by  —  name,  please  —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Orlando  P.  Budd  at  their  residence 
on  the  Ridge  will  regret  to  hear  —  that's 
all  right.'  Miss  Wilmer  took  heart  of  grace. 
You  don't  know  of  any  people  about  to 
move  out  of  the  neighborhood  —  or  into 
it?" 

"  I  believe  the  Ranneys  are  going  to  move,,: 
said  Mrs.  Laurence  with  suddenly  height- 
ened color.  "I'm  sure  I  wish  they  would  — 
but  I  don't  know  how  true  it  is. " 
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"Are   they   people   of  any   prominence?' 
asked  Miss  Wilmer. 

"Not  socially  —  but  I  think  Mr.  Ranney 
is  rather  prominent  in  a  business  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Laurence  helpfully.  "He  has  something 
to  do  with  buying  those  Salt  Meadows  by 
the  Bridge  on  the  way  out  from  town  —  he's 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  Electrogra- 
phic  Company." 

"Oh,  the  Electrographic  Company!'  re- 
peated Miss  Wilmer  in  an  eager  tone  of  sat- 
isfaction. The  Electrographic  Company  was 
very  great  indeed,  and  stood  especially  in  the 
limelight  of  publicity  at  the  moment;  any  one 
connected  with  its  dealings  was  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  a  paragraph. 

She  rose  to  go,  holding  out  both  hands. 
"Thank  you  so  much,  Mrs.  Laurence,  for 
your  kindness.  I  won't  keep  you  a  moment 
longer.  You  have  given  me  a  start !': 

"Oh,  my  dear,  I  only  wish  I  could  have 
done  more  to  help  you,';  replied  her  hostess 
warmly.  How  little  it  took  sometimes  to  be  of 
service  to  those  who  needed  it ! 
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It  was  a  couple  of  nights  after  this  inter- 
view that  Mrs.  Laurence  detected  something 
unusual  in  her  husband's  footfall  as  he  ran 
up  the  steps.  He  had  been  as  tired  as  ever, 
lately,  but  to-night  he  was  tense,  alert,  though 
not,  as  she  thought,  with  any  pleasurable  in- 
terest. He  ate  more  heartily  than  usual,  but 
it  did  not  escape  her  vigilant  eye  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  know  what  he  was  eating.  After 
dinner  when  she  sat  down  by  him  and  laid  her 
hand  in  his,  he  indeed  returned  the  pressure 
with  a  mechanical  tenderness,  but  only  to 
break  out  the  moment  after. 

I  cannot  see  how  it  happened  !" 

What's  the  matter,  dear  ?" 
' Matter!   Didn't  you   see   the   paper  this 


morning  ?" 

"No,  you  took  it  with  you." 
'Well,  there's  nearly  a  page  in  it  about 
Ranney's  negotiations  for  the  Electrographic 
Company;  the  evening  edition  has  actually  a 
map  of  the  meadows." 

"Well ?" 

'Why,  don't  you  see  ?  The  one  important 
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thing  about  the  whole  transaction  was  that 
it  should  be  kept  absolutely  secret.' 

"Wasn't  it  —  honest?'  asked  Mrs.  Lau- 
rence timidly,  with  a  foregone  conviction  that 
whatever  question  she  asked  would  be  the 
wrong  one. 

"Honest!  Well,  I  should  say  so."  Mr. 
Laurence  almost  snorted  with  scorn.  He  sat 
up  straight, his  fine, thin  face  alight.  "Honest! 
There's  no  cleaner  man  than  Ranney.  He  was 
entrusted  with  the  commission  to  buy  those 
meadows  at  good  market  value  —  he  had 
special  facilities;  the  company  at  the  back  of 
the  real  estate  deal  would  have  put  up  the 
price  sky-high  if  they  had  once  got  wind  that 
the  Electrographic  wanted  it  —  and  now  they 
have  got  wind  of  it  —  the  devil  knows  how ! 
and  Ranney  and  his  chance  have  gone  up  the 
flue.  Of  course,  you've  only  got  to  say  Elec- 
trographic in  these  days,  and  all  the  papers 
get  up  a  hue  and  cry.  Every  purchase,  ques- 
tionable and  otherwise,  that  the  Company's 
made  since  1880  is  aired  in  to-night's  issue. 
Ranney's  out  his  commission,  and  all  connec- 
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tion  with  the  Electrographic  in  the  future, 
perhaps." 

"I  don't  see  why  we  should  feel  so  badly 
about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Laurence,  with  spirit. 

"You  don't!  Well  then,  I'll  tell  you  why. 
He  talked  with  me  over  the  'phone  to-day  — 
not  very  pleasantly,  either.  I  was  the  only  per- 
son —  beside  the  heads  of  the  Electrographic 
—  who  knew  of  his  position  in  regard  to  them. 
It  puts  me  in  an  awful  hole !  He  came  over  the 
other  night  —  with  their  consent  —  to  consult 
me  privately  on  a  legal  point.  I  gave  him  my 
word  to-day  that  I  hadn't  opened  my  lips 
about  it  to  a  soul  —  I  hope  he  believed  me ! 
He  may  think  I  got  ugly  over  this  row  about 
the  children  —  but  he  must  know  better  than 
that!" 

"But  Will  —  "  Mrs.  Laurence's  color 
came  and  went,  her  voice  sounded  queer  in 
her  own  ears;  she  had  been  experiencing  an 
awful,  sickening  feeling  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes. "Other  people  certainly  knew  about 
it,  besides  you  —  I'm  sure  they  did.  When 
Mr.  Ranney  was  talking  to  you  that  night  — 
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he  has  such  a  loud,  deep  voice  sometimes  you 
can't  help  overhearing  what  he  says  —  But 
I'm  sure  it  couldn't  have  been  then  that  I 
heard  it.  When  I  spoke  about  those  meadows 
to  Miss  Wilmer  —  you  know  I  told  you  of  her 
visit  —  I  thought  it  was  something  that  every- 
body knew.  Of  course  I  wouldn't  have  said  a 
word  if  I  hadn't  thought  —  ; '  She  stopped  in 
her  interminable  floundering,  transfixed  by 
her  husband's  gaze. 

'Anna,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  just  what 
you  did  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  re- 
peated what  you  overheard  —  what  you  over- 
heard  —  to  the  Wilmer  girl  ?" 

"Oh,  I'm  afraid  — I— did,"  said  Mrs. 
Laurence  gaspingly.  "I  never  realized  that 
I  overheard  it,  Will  —  I  couldn't  have  over- 
heard it !  And  Elise  Wilmer  didn't  know  that 
it  was  anything  at  all. " 

"And  so  it  was  my  wife  who  blabbed. 
Great  Heavens!'  said  her  husband,  in  a 
tone  of  awe.  He  drew  a  long  breath  between 
set  teeth,  and  then  made  a  dive  toward  the 
hall. 
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"Oh,  Will,  Will!  Don't  look  like  that! 
Where  are  you  going?" 

"Over  to  Ranney's  —  I've  got  to  tell  him. 
Of  course,  I'll  take  all  the  blame  on  myself; 
I  should  have  cautioned  you.  Don't  try  to 
stop  me,  Anna/'  He  put  his  arms  around  her 
as  she  clung  to  him,  and  gazed  down  at  her 
with  mournful  severity,  in  which  she  discerned 
a  strange,  hurt  gentleness. 

Yes,  I  know  you're  sorry,  but  being  sor- 
ry won't  take  back  spoken  words,  or  give 
Ranney  his  money. — It's  best  to  think  some- 
times before  you  tell  all  you  know,  Anna.  Let 
me  go  now. " 

"No,  I'm  going  too,"  said  his  wife  breath- 
lessly. She  caught  up  a  white  shawl  hanging 
on  a  chair  and  twisted  it  half  around  the 
crimson  silk  of  her  shoulders  and  over  her 
dark  hair.  "You've  got  to  let  me.  Will,  you've 
got  to!'  Her  voice  rose  hysterically.  "It  was 
my  fault,  and  you've  got  to  let  me  go  with 
you! 

He  tried  to  push  her  gently  back  from 
following,    but    she    clung   to   his    arm,   half 
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stumbling  out  of  the  door  and  down  the  steps. 
She  hardly  knew  how  they  got  across  the  lawns 
in  the  muddy  dampness  of  the  February  night. 
But  they  were  ushered  in  at  the  neighboring 
house  all  too  soon,  and  into  the  room  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranney  sat,  the  latter  gowned 
in  old-rose  color,  her  gentle,  heart-shaped 
face  bent  over  her  sewing,  while  Mr.  Ranney, 
his  large,  imposing  figure  stretched  out  at 
ease,  was  reading  before  the  wood  fire.  A 
shaded  lamp  made  a  soft  circle  of  light  over 
the  simple,  used  furnishings  of  a  room  digni- 
fied and  enriched  by  the  photographs  of  fam- 
ous pictures  hanging  on  the  walls.  Both  in- 
mates rose  to  receive  the  guests,  Mr.  Ranney, 
whose  face  looked  unusually  black-browed 
and  drawn,  with  chill?  unsmiling  courtesy,  as 
one  who  in  his  own  house  must  suffer  intru- 
sion, while  Mrs.  Ranney's  hand,  in  which  she 
held  a  small  garment  for  Judith,  trembled  a 
little,  as  she  gave  one  wild  look  up  the  stairs 
—  noticed  with  a  fleeting,  wretched  contempt 
by  Mrs.  Laurence  —  as  if  she  suspected  some 
attack  on  her  sleeping  darlings.  But  she  obed- 
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iently  echoed  her  husband's  invitation:  "Won't 
you  be  seated  ?" 

"Thank  you,  I  think  not,'  said  Mr.  Lau- 
rence, his  hat  in  one  hand,  while  the  finger- 
tips of  the  other  unconsciously  rested  on  the 
back  of  a  chair;  Mrs.  Laurence  stood  a  little 
apart  from  him,  her  head  drooping. 

"We  have  only  stepped  over  for  a  moment 
to  make  a  confession,  and  tender  whatever 
reparation  is  possible.  I  find  that  my  wife  was 
party  involuntarily  to  our  conversation  last 
week,  and  with  no  thought  of  breach  of  con- 
fidence —  "  Mr.  Laurence  swallowed  hard 
—  "told  a  portion  of  it  to  a  young  reporter 
who  asked  her  aid.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  responsibility  rests  on  me,  in  spite  of  my 
denial  this  morning,  in  not  seeing  that  we  had 
a  securer  place  for  the  interview,  and  secondly 
in  not  warning  her  that  — 


>> 


"Oh,  let  me  tell,"  implored  poor  Mrs.  Lau- 
rence. "It  wasn't  his  fault  at  all!  It  was 
mine.'  Two  large  tears  could  not  be  with- 
held from  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  which  had 
turned  very  white.  "I  didn't  know  —  I  didn't 
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remember  I'd  overheard  —  "  She  stopped, 
her  mouth  trembling.  A  quick  glance  passed 
between  her  host  and  hostess;  Mr.  Ranney's 
face  changed. 

"Pardon  me  if  I  interrupt  you  for  a  mo- 
ment," he  said,  making  a  little  bustle  of  mov- 
ing a  large  arm-chair  over  to  the  fire.  "If  you 
would  do  me  the  pleasure  of  taking  this  seat, 
Mrs.  Laurence  —  it  is  one  of  my  favorites; 
you  will  find  it  comfortable,  I  think.  Mrs. 
Ranney  has  only  left  the  room  on  an  errand, 
she  will  be  back  directly.  Laurence,  make 
yourself  at  home.  In  these  days  of  the  late 
winter,'1  continued  Mr.  Ranney,  genially 
poking  up  the  fire  with  a  great  rattling  of  the 
logs  that  sent  them  falling  into  showers  of 
sparks,  "we  are  all  subjected  to  more  or  less 
of  a  strain  —  more  or  less  of  a  strain  —  and 
it  behooves  us  to  take  all  the  ease  we  can  get. 
Ha !  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Mrs.  Laurence  ? 
We  men  lead  rather  a  strenuous  life." 

"But  you  don't  understand,'    began  Mrs. 
Laurence  piteously. 

My  wife  is  always  lamenting  my  lack  of 
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comprehension/'  said  Mr.  Ranney  with  jovial 
assent.  "Ah,  here  she  comes  now.  Well,  Jean, 
what  have  you  for  us  ?' 

"  I  thought  perhaps  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence 
would  like  to  taste  a  little  of  this  cordial  that 
came  to-day  from  home,,,  said  Mrs.  Ranney, 
who  bore  a  small  tray  containing  tiny  glasses 
rilled  with  an  amber  fluid.  "My  husband  and 
I  think  so  much  of  mother's  cordial.  We  like 
it  especially  at  this  time,  just  after  dinner. 
Try  a  little  of  it,,:  her  gentle  voice  coaxed 
tenderly,  as  she  pressed  one  of  the  glasses 
into  Mrs.  Laurence's  nerveless  hand. 

"Yes,  you'd  better  drink  it,  Nan,,:  urged 
Mr.  Laurence  seriously.  If  she  were  going  to 
faint,  that  would  be  a  pretty  finish  indeed.  But 
a  faint  color  came  back  to  her  cheeks  with  the 
draught,  taken  almost  unconsciously.  She  sat 
up  straight  and  strove  to  commence  once  more. 

"Mr.  Ranney,  you  must  let  me  speak. 
Is  it  true  that  you  have  lost  money  because 
I— told?" 

"My  dear  lady!"  said  Mr.  Ranney,  with  a 
quick,  warning  glance  at  the  other  man.  His 
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voice  was  so  inexpressibly  kind  that  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes  again;  he  leaned  forward 
from  the  chair  he  had  drawn  up  beside  hers, 
and  took  her  hand  with  a  gesture  that  was 
knightly  in  its  chivalrousness.  "My  good 
friend  Laurence  here  will  approve  when  I  say 
that  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  discuss  business 
matters  with  any  member  of  your  sex  —  ex- 
cept my  wife.'  The  gaze  that  her  eyes  en- 
countered showed  her  a  soul  so  tender  to  the 
hurt  of  a  woman  or  a  child  that  no  encom- 
passing, defensive  guise  of  dominance  or 
superiority  could  ever  hide  it  from  her  again. 
"Loss  and  gain,  gain  and  loss,  that  is  the  for- 
tune of  trade,  dear  lady,  and  only  what  we 
men  expect.  I  hope  you'll  not  let  your  mind  be 
burdened  by  my  affairs  for  a  moment.  By 
the  way,  to  change  the  subject,  I  was  endeav- 
oring to  solace  myself  with  Wordsworth  this 
evening.  You  are  familiar  with  Wordsworth  ?" 

Not  very,"  said  Mrs.  Laurence. 

It  is  pleasant,'  said  Mr.  Ranney,  "in 
this  disagreeable  weather  to  see  such  lines 
as  these":  He  reached  for  the  volume. 
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And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

'Ha !  Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  reaa  it 
from  the  beginning  V' 

—  You  must  let  your  little  lad  come  over 
as  often  as  he  cares  to  be  bothered  by  my 
troublesome  youngster;  it's  a  great  thing  for 
a  boy  to  have  an  older  one  to  whom  he  can 
look  up/  said  Mr.  Ranney  with  heartiness, 
as  they  parted  half  an  hour  later,  after  a  mute 
embrace  between  the  two  women,  that  said  a 
great  deal. 

"Oh,  he's  beautiful,  he's  beautiful  /"  moan- 
ed Mrs.  Laurence,  as  she  and  Will  ran  lightly 
back  over  the  lawn  to  their  own  domain.  The 
night  had  changed,  there  seemed  to  be  a  hint 
of  growing  flowers  in  the  air.  "I  don't  wonder 
she  adores  him!" 

"Yes,  he's  a  pretty  good  sort,'  said  Mr. 
Laurence,  with  a  break  in  his  voice.  "HaMo, 
whom  have  we  here  ?' 

Mrs.  Stone  stood  in  their  front  hall,  a  small 
child's   cape   over   her   shoulders,   holding   a 
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large  glass  jar  imperfectly  swathed  in  wrapp- 
ings of  crumpled  paper.  She  offered  it  at  once 
to  Anna  Laurence.  "I  brought  this  for  you, 
dear,  it's  the  last  of  my  cherries,"  she  explain- 
ed beamingly.  "  Perhaps  you  don't  know  I've 
been  at  the  Spicers'  all  the  afternoon  — 
Gladys  got  a  chicken  bone  stuck  in  her  throat, 
and  that  darling  child  wouldn't  let  anybody 
touch  her  but  me,  until  the  doctor  came.  And 
I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  if  you  care  to  bor- 
row my  long  cloak  to-morrow  you  can  have  it 
—  if  it's  pleasant  we're  to  go  over  to  Moss- 
field  with  Mrs.  Spicer  in  the  car  —  and  I 
think  it  will  be  pleasant;  I  think  there's  quite 
a  refreshing  feeling  of  spring  in  the  air,  don't 
you? 
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MRS.  TREMLEY 

yOUNG  Mrs.  Lorimer  Grant's  mother, 
Mrs.  Tremley,  stood  by  the  oval  mir- 
ror of  the  dressing-table  in  her  rose- 
hung  room,  pinning  on  her  hat  with  fing- 
ers that  shook  a  little;  she  was  going  to  see 
the  one  person  on  whose  intimate  sympathy 
and  help  she  could  rely  in  the  present  emer- 
gency—  her  friend  Miss  Westmore,  who  had 
arrived  the  night  before,  from  the  town  which 
had  until  lately  been  the  home  of  both,  on  a 
visit  to  a  widowed  brother. 

Mrs.  Tremley's  hat  was  a  pretty  one;  even 
in  her  wretchedness,  with  the  tears  running 
uncontrollably  down  her  cheeks,  she  was 
forlornly  conscious  that  it  was  pretty,  and  was 
automatically  careful  to  get  it  on  straight.  It 
would  have  added  the  last  straw  if  she  had  had 
to  wear  uglv  things.  To  a  woman  of  middle 
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age  a  hat  is  a  crucial  thing  —  if  it  doesn't 
absolutely  soften  and  adorn,  it  accentuates 
every  ravaging  mark  that  time  has  made.  Mrs. 
Tremley's  hats  were  triumphs  in  their  way. 
They  were  always  soft  and  misty,  with  little 
gleams  and  velvety  shadows  in  them,  which 
appropriately  framed  her  delicate  face  and 
curling  grayish  locks. 

They  were  a  triumph  for  any  woman,  and 
when  you  knew  how  little  money  she  spent  on 
them  they  were  a  marvel.  Mrs.  Tremley's  in- 
come came  in  a  tiny  check  each  month  from 
a  Woman's  Exchange  for  which  she  private- 
ly hemmed  table-linen  in  her  beautiful  napery 
stitch  —  such  a  tiny  check  that  most  people 
wouldn't  have  considered  it  an  "income'  at 
all;  but  it  had  been  her  portion  to  contribute 
to  the  general  fund  when  Trina  was  the  wage- 
earner  and  the  two  had  lived  alone  together, 
and  it  saved  her  self-respect  now.  She  wasn't 
wholly  dependent  on  her  newly  married 
daughter  and  her  son-in-law,  even  if  she  had 
to  accept  her  board  and  lodging  from  them. 
She  didn't  mind  doing  that  at  first.  Hadn't 
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she  and  Trina  always  been  together  ?  But  late- 
ly —  how  was  it  possible  that  it  was  her  own 
child  who  had  dealt  the  blow  ?  She  was  afraid 
to  think,  for  fear  a  dagger  would  stab  her  to 
the  heart. 

She  hastily  dried  her  tears  and  pulled  the 
little  veil  down  over  her  face,  as  Trina  came 
suddenly  into  the  room. 

"Going  over  to  see  Cousin  Sally,  Mother  ?' 
she  asked,  wTith  a  swift,  anxious  glance  at  the 
averted  face  of  the  other. 

"Yes;  I  think  she'll  be  rested  now  from  the 
journey. " 

"Give  her  my  love,"  said  the  girl  absently. 

She  was  pretty  and  dark-haired,  with  coral 
lips  and  a  coral  tinge  to  her  smooth  cheeks, 
accentuated  by  a  string  of  pink  coral  beads 
that  hung  around  her  neck  over  a  long  tea- 
gown  of  white  wool  material,  bridally  new, 
and  trimmed  with  lace. 

"Bend    down,    Mother,    and    let    me    pin 
your  veil;  it  isn't  on  straight.  There!  you're 
all  right  again  now.  Give  my  love  to  Sally.' 
She    hesitated    and    went    on    rapidly,    with 
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heightening  color:  "Be  sure  and  stay  to  din- 
ner  if  she  asks  you  to,  as  of  course  she  will. 
It  will  make  a  nice  little  change  for  you.  I 
don't  expect  to  see  a  thing  of  you  while  she's 
here!  Lorimer  and  I  were  savins:  this  morn- 
ing  that  vou  needed  a  little  change,  it's 
dreadfully  stupid  for  you  here  all  the  time 
with  us.' 

""She's  afraid  — poor  child  — that  I  heard 
what  they  did  say!"  thought  the  mother  with 
a  pang,  as  she  answered  gently: 

"  I  never  find  it  stupid  where  you  are, 
Trina,  and  I  thought  I'd  get  home  early  and 
make  some  gingerbread  for  dessert. ' 

"Now  Mother,  please  don't!  Lorimer  only 
ate  it  last  time  so  as  not  to  hurt  your  feelings; 
he  really  doesn't  care  for  it  a  bit.  And  Mother, 
just  wait  a  moment,  your  belt's  crooked. 
Mother,  I  saw  that  you  got  some  money  from 
the  Exchange  this  morning.  Xow  please  don't 
spend  any  of  it  on  the  house.  It's  perfectly 
ridiculous  for  you  to  go  and  buy  grapes  for 
Lorimer  as  you  did  last  week  —  it  distresses 
him  to  have  you  do  it ! ' 
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"  It  was  such  a  handsome  bunch, "  murmur- 
ed Mrs.  Tremley  apologetically. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  keep  on  with  the  Ex- 
change. You  know  that  what's  mine  is  yours 
as  much  now  as  it  always  was,  Mother.  When 
any  one  asks  me  how  it  seems  not  to  earn  my 
own  money  I  always  say:  '  It  seems  perfectly 
lovely ! '  I'm  the  most  unblushingly  dependent 
person  you  ever  knew.  .  .  .  You  aren't 
going  without  kissing  me  good-by,  Mother  ? 
Give  my  love  to  Sally.  I  feel  quite  jealous  be- 
cause you're  going  to  have  such  a  good  time 
together  without  me.  I'd  make  you  take  me 
along,  too,  if  Lorimer  wasn't  coming  for  me 
to  go  with  him." 

"Good-by,  dear,"  said  the  mother. 

It  was  always  Lorimer !  Through  all  Trina's 
rattle  and  chatter  she  felt  that  the  noise  was 
only  to  drive  away  that  Silent  Thing  which 
stood  ready  to  creep  between  them. 

For  once  she  was  glad  to  leave  her  child  for 
Sally,  who,  between  the  ages  of  both,  had  been 
mostly  the  mother's  friend.  The  latter  had 
no  friends  of  her  own  age,  having  long  ago 
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merged  herself  in  Trina's.  She  was  sick  for  the 
comfort  of  Sally's  voice  —  Sally  who  would  con- 
vince her  that  the  specter  didn't  exi^t,  that  her 
presence  was  as  necessary  for  Trina's  happi- 
ness as  it  had  ever  been.  For  ten  whole  days 
she  would  at  any  rate  have  Sally  —  somebody 
who  would  want  to  be  only  with  her.  Except 
for  the  brother  and  his  daughter,  Sally  was 
as  much  of  a  stranger  here  as  she. 

She  hurried  along  now,  erect  and  graceful 
in  spite  of  her  forlornness,  which  was  accen- 
tuated by  that  deep  depression,  the  "  dust-and- 
ashes"  feeling,  which  comes  as  part  of  our 
later  heritage  in  the  springtime,  when  all 
nature  is  effluently  budding  and  getting  ready 
for  the  new  life,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  new 
spring  of  anything  in  us.  Our  forces  do  not 
quicken  so  easily — they  wear  us  out  with  their 
dragging.  No  effort  seems  as  if  it  could  be 
worth  while.  Yet,  with  this,  Mrs.  Tremley  had 
also  an  ineradicable  youthfulness  of  tempera- 
ment that  held  in  it  no  peaceful  acceptance  of 
denial;  she  had  as  much  of  a  desire  to  have 
life  her  own  way  as  she  had  always  had. 
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It  was  a  pretty  enough  town,  with  large 
houses  and  spreading  trees  and  wide  green 
door-yards  whitened  here  and  there  with  circl- 
ed rings  of  fallen  magnolia  petals,  but  it  was 
after  all  an  alien  one.  She  longed,  as  those  do 
who  are  uprooted  in  middle  age,  for  the  sight 
of  a  familiar  turning,  or  even  for  the  long, 
smoke-belching  black-windowed  factory  which 
she  had  always  hated  to  pass.  Everybody  told 
her  how  much  prettier  this  place  was  than  the 
one  she  had  left  —  she  patiently  consented 
to  admire,  while  she  inwardly  loathed  her  sur- 
roundings. They  were  all  part  of  this  great 
change  which  she  herself  had  enthusiastically 
helped  to  bring  about,  by  her  sympathy  if  in 
no  other  way.  It  had  been  her  own  romance  as 
well  as  Trina's,  when  Trina  was  trying  to 
find  out  whether  she  really  cared  for  Lorimer 
Grant,  who  loved  her  so  much.  At  the  time  it 
had  seemed  as  if  the  mother  was  more  in  love 
with  him  than  the  daughter. 

Even  after  Trina  had  decided,  she  had  still 
kept  up  an  absurdly  wilful,  altogether  charm- 
ing reservation  of  herself.  The  mother  smiled 
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now  at  the  remembrance  of  Trina's  quick, 
"No,  no,  Lorimer!"  and  her  instant  retreat, 
blushing  and  laughing,  when  he  came  into 
the  room,  with  her  further  threat:  "I'll  go 
away  and  not  come  back  unless  you  promise 
not  to  touch  me  until  I  say  you  can.  Please, 
Lorimer!" 

Underneath  all  her  wilfulness  was  the  pro- 
mise of  something  intoxicatingly  sweet  when 
she  should  forget  to  be  shy.  The  mother  had 
had  long,  long  talks  with  her  child,  who  clung 
to  her,  and  long,  long  talks  with  Lorimer.  She 
had  been  his  confidante.  But  all  that  had  been 
changed  since  the  marriage. 

They  seemed,  even  after  three  months,  to 
grow  daily  more  and  more  exquisitely  absorb- 
ed in  each  other.  The  mother,  who  had  been 
everything  to  both,  was  oddly  apart  now, 
when  she  wanted  to  be  so  one  with  their  hap- 
piness. Even  in  the  daytime  when  Lorimer 
was  away,  Trina  wasn't  really  hers  —  the 
thought  of  him  still  overpoweringly  possessed 
her;  the  mother's  very  ministrations  in  the 
house  seemed  in  some  way  to  clash  against  it. 
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She  began  sensitively  to  find  out  that  she 
cleared  up  things  which  Trina  didn't  want 
cleared  up,  or  dusted  books  and  ornaments 
which  Trina  wished  no  hands  to  touch  but 
her  own.  The  daughter  no  longer  confided  as 
she  used  to  do  —  she  tried  to  be  interested  in  all 
her  mother  said,  but  it  was  often  evident  that, 
no  matter  how  brightly  she  questioned  or  an- 
swered, she  really  wasn't  interested.  She  had 
moments  of  far-off*  silences,  softly  flushing 
inner  communings.  It  was  with  her  mother 
that  she  was  shy  now,  not  with  Lorimer!  Poor 
Mrs.  Tremley  wondered  how  she  could  ever 
have  thought  that  lean  brown  face,  with  the 
black  eyes  and  hair,  handsome  —  she  was  so 
deadly  sick  of  always  seeing  it  near  Trina's. 
She  had  awful,  after-repudiated  moments 
of  feeling  that  he  was  getting  to  be,  perhaps, 
as  sick  of  seeing  her,  though  she  unflaggingly 
lavished  her  services  on  him  —  if  that  was  the 
way  to  please  Trina  she  would  please!  And 
he  was  invariably  polite  and  attentive  to  her 
even  when  Trina  fidgeted. 

He  had  ordinarily  a  gallant  manner,  though 
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when  he  was  so  much  to  Trina  it  seemed  some 
how  chilling  to  find  herself  still  only  "Mrs. 
Tremley,:  to  him.  The  conversation  at  those 
three  meals  a  day  —  to  which  she  was  always 
promptly  on  time  —  would  often  have  lan- 
guished if  she  herself  hadn't  kept  it  up, 
nervously  trying  her  best  to  select  subjects 
that  would  be  pleasing  to  her  son-in-law.  The 
quieter  the  others  grew,  the  harder  she  talked 
in  that  desperate  effort  to  be  agreeable,  not 
to  be  a  dead-weight.  Yet  if  the  two  happened 
at  any  time  to  be  without  her  for  a  moment, 
she  could  hear  the  incessant  low  murmur  of 
their  voices.  A  couple  of  times  she  had  left 
them  purposely  alone  for  the  entire  evening, 
and  Trina,  coming  up-stairs  to  seek  her  out, 
had  found  her  weeping  in  her  loneliness. 

Trina  had  been  so  loving,  so  terribly  dis- 
tressed. Not  want  her  with  them  ?  Why  of 
course  they  wanted  her  with  them !  She  must 
never  think  of  anything  else.  When  she  had 
fondly  drawn  her  mother  down-stairs  into  the 
library  they  had  all  had  a  game  of  cribbage 
together.    And    yet  —  and    yet  —  the    thing 
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that  had  been  said  that  morning,  that  she  had 
overheard,  couldn't  unsay  itself.  Trina,  in 
recounting  her  conversation  had  left  out  her 
closing  sentence: 

'If  mother  would  only  stay  at  Sally's,  so 
that  we  could  have  our  dinner  alone  to-night, 
Lorimer!,:'  and  Lorimer's  longing  assent,  "If 
she  only  would !' 

Never  had  the  mother  felt  as  she  had  when 
those  dagger-like  words  struck  her.  They 
seemed  to  strike  at  the  very  base  of  mother- 
hood, to  take  away  from  her  something  which 
she  had  been  created  to  give.  They  must  be 
translated  into  meaning  something  else  if 
she  were  to  live  —  she  passionately  needed 
Sally  to  reassure  her,  to  laugh  at  her,  and 
quote  Trina's  own  protestations  of  not  being 
happy  without  her. 

So  prettily  garbed,  so  delicately  fine  in  her 
lavender  gown  and  hat  was  Mrs.  Tremley  as 
she  walked  along  those  alien  streets  in  the 
fragrant  sunshine  of  the  spring  afternoon,  that 
no  one  would  have  dreamed  that  in  her  lonely 
commonplaceness  she  was  fast  locked  in  one 
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of  the  grappling  problems  of  life  — the  pro- 
blem of  shifting  one's  individuality  so  that  it 
may  adequately  meet  new  and  strange  condi- 
tions for  it.  To  be  no  longer  necessary  to  those 
we  love!  She  stopped  for  a  moment  to  lean 
on  the  stone  railing  of  a  little  bridge,  below 
which  flowed  a  little  brook,  as  unresting  as  her 
heart. 

A  robin  sang  out  from  the  green  branches 
of  a  tree  at  the  side  of  it,  with  that  peculiar 
sound  there  is  in  such  bird  notes  in  the  early 
spring,  as  if  they  had  all  the  hollow  dome  of 
the  blue  heavens  for  their  own.  For  one  brief 
moment  Mrs.  Tremley  felt  that  if  this  day 
brought  her  no  rescue  she  must  die. 

"Good-afternoon,  Mrs.  Tremley!'  The 
speaker  was  a  tall,  smiling,  sallow  woman, 
modishly  dressed,  with  large,  waving  black 
plumes  and  rustling  skirts.  She  had  an  almost 
professional  manner  of  greeting,  as  of  one  used 
to  being  affably  recognizant  of  many.  "Per- 
haps you  don't  remember  me  —  Mrs.  Bevan 
of  the  Vittoria  Colonna  Club. " 

"Oh,  certainly!  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Be- 
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van,'  said  Mrs.  Tremley  with  vague  recol- 
lection. 

"  I  don't  often  meet  you  out  —  I  suppose 
you  are  too  occupied  with  your  dear  young 
people,"  pursued  Mrs.  Bevan  professionally, 
with,  however,  a  curious,  half-anxious  look 
at  the  other.  Mrs.  Tremley  didn't  know  how 
white  she  was.  "Your  daughter  told  me  how 
fortunate  she  was  in  having  you  with  her. 
There's  no  one  who  can  take  the  place  of  a 
mother,  is  there  ?"  She  lapsed  into  a  warmer 
tone.  "The  other  day  when  I  saw  you  two  to- 
gether I  said  to  my  husband:  "I  wish  I  could 
borrow  Mrs.  Grant's  mother,  she  reminds  me 
so  much  of  my  own ! ': 

"Thank  you!"  said  Mrs.  Tremley  with  a 
slight  stiffening  —  why  the  woman  could  be 
only  a  few  years  younger  than  herself! 

Yet  she  was  still  more  forlorn  after  the  other 
passed  on,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  she  had 
longed  for.  She  had  it  at  every  hand,  from 
Trina,  and  every  one  who  met  her,  yet  it  only 
satisfied  her  for  the  moment  —  and  left  a 
worse  hurt  behind.   She  had  kept  the  tears 
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from  her  eyes  while  she  walked,  but  they  were 
very  near  to  flowing  now.  It  was  with  wild 
haste  to  reach  a  refuge  that  she  at  last  rang 
the  door-bell  of  the  old-fashioned  double  house 
in  which  Sally  Westmore's  brother  and  niece 
lived,  and  a  moment  after  heard  Sally's  cheer- 
ful, welcoming  voice  calling  her  to  come  right 
up-stairs. 

"Fve  only  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  get 
dressed  to  meet  Edith,"  —  Edith  was  the 
niece  —  she  declared,  as  clad  in  a  flowing 
wrapper  she  embraced  her  friend,  "and  I 
don't  want  to  lose  you  for  one  moment  of 
them.'  Sally's  large,  handsome  personality 
seemed  extraordinarily  blooming  and  full 
of  life.  "Take  this  chair,  it's  the  most  com- 
fortable one,  and  I  can  talk  to  you  as  I  go  in 
and  out.  Well,  and  how  are  you  dear  ?  It's 
lovely  to  see  you  again. ' 

"Oh,  I'm  well,"  said  Mrs.  Tremley  vague- 
ly, gazing  at  the  screen  behind  which  Miss 
Westmore  had  disappeared  and  was  evidently 
washing,  with  loud  noise  of  running  water  and 
slappings  of  wet  linen.  The  visitor  raised  her 
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voice.  "Oh,  Sally,  you  don't  know  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you,  how  I've  longed  for  your  com- 
ing! I  felt  that  I  could  hardly  live  until  you 
got  here !  I've  been  through  so  much  —  I  — 
will  you  be  out  soon  ?" 

"Go  on,  I  can  hear  you  perfectly,"  encour- 
aged Miss  Westmore. 

'  I  am  so  sick  of  living  in  a  strange  place 
and  seeing  only  strange  faces,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Tremley  in  a  still  louder  voice,  that  trembled 
a  little.  "  If  I  were  only  home  again ! ' 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you  that  Fm  perfectly 
delighted  to  get  away  from  home  and  see 
strange  faces,"  announced  Miss  Westmore 
excitedly.  She  had  emerged  now  from  behind 
the  screen,  fresh  and  sparkling,  and  was  dash- 
ing about  the  room  laying  hold  of  different 
garments.  "  Really,  I  got  in  such  a  state  that, 
as  I  told  Edie,  if  I  should  have  had  to  look  at 
old  Mr.  Drum  and  the  Walker  girls  and  Mrs. 
Kellert  passing  the  house  another  day,  I'd 
have  gone  into  nervous  prostration.  Edie's  got 
something  on  hand  for  every  blessed  day  I'm 
here.  There  are  a  lot  of  interesting  things  going 
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on  at  the  Club.  Why  on  earth  don't  you  join 
it  ?  Edie  would  put  you  up. '' 

"I  never  have  belonged  to  clubs,"  said  Mrs. 
Tremley  stiffly. 

"What  difference  does  that  make  ?  There's 
a  time  for  everything.  I  hope  I'll  never  get  to 
the  place  where  I  won't  want  to  do  a  thing 
because  I've  never  done  it  before,"  said  Miss 
Westmore  belligerently.  "Will  you  do  me  up 
behind  ?" 

She  held  her  body  rigid,  but  her  hands  dash- 
ed from  right  to  left  of  the  dressing-table,  as 
her  visitor  painstakingly  struggled  with  the 
hooks.  "  It  does  seem  dreadful  to  have  to  run 
off  and  leave  you  this  way.  To-morrow  — 
no,  I  don't  believe  I'll  have  a  minute  to-mor- 
row, with  the  drive  and  all  —  but  the  day  after 
—  oh,  I  haven't  asked  you  a  word  about 
Trina  and  Lorimer.  I  suppose  you're  all  per- 
fectly happy  together  now,  after  all  the  ex- 
citement they  dragged  us  through!'  She 
wheeled  suddenly.  "  Winifred  Tremley,  what's 
the  matter  ?  Just  wait  till  I  get  my  hat  and 
cloak.  There,  go  on  now  and  tell  me. ' 
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There's  nothing  to  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Trem-r 
ley.  She  made  an  effort.  'Oh,  yes,  they're 
very  happy  and  I  —  it's  absurd  of  course,  but 
sometimes "  —  the  words  would  out,  even 
at  this  inauspicious  moment  —  "I  feel  as  if 
they'd  be  happier  if  I  were  not  with  them  so 
much." 

She  drew  a  long  breath,  at  last  she  had  said 
it.  "It  makes  Trina  unhappy  if  I  hint  at  it, 
but  of  course  there  are  times  when  I  can't 
help  being  sensitive,  when  I  feel  as  if  they 
didn't  need  me  with  them." 

The  bitter  moisture  on  Mrs.  Tremley's  eye- 
lids was  arrested  by  the  expression  on  her 
friend's  face.  Miss  Westmore  was  putting  on 
her  gloves  —  after  a  comprehensive  dashing 
of  her  toilet  accessories  into  place  —  and  she 
stopped  for  an  instant,  with  an  odd  look  of 
mingled  comprehension  and  compassion  and 
a  queer,  underlying,  scarcely  veiled  surprise. 

'Why,  of  course  — and  what  did  you  ex- 
pect ?  I  should  think  you'd  know  —  well, 
there's  no  use  in  my  —  and  you've  been 
married  yourself!"   She   shut  her  lips  tight, 
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still  with  that  peculiar  look  at  her  friend. 
'Well,  I'll  have  to  go,  dear  —  ''  Her  arms 
went  around  the  older  woman.  'We'll  go 
down-stairs  together.  Oh,  I'll  be  sure  and  get 
to  you  day  after  to-morrow  at  any  rate,  even 
if  it's  only  for  ten  minutes.  You  won't  mind  if  I 
leave  you,  I  have  to  perfectly  race.  Good-by! 
Give  my  love  to  Trina.  I've  been  so  glad  to 
see  you!" 

Glad  to  see  her !  It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Tremley 
as  she  retraced  her  steps  that  nobody  was  ever 
going  to  be  really  glad  to  see  her  again  in  this 
world.  She  was  to  be  forever  and  forever  only 
an  accessory  to  other  people's  pleasures.  No 
one  needed  her.  Even  this  tried  friend  had 
failed  her,  as  even  the  nearest  and  dearest 
friend  will  sometimes  fail  one  in  what  seems 
the  time  of  utmost  need,  and  one  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  that  inexorable  law  that  it 
is  we  ourselves  must  live  our  own  lives,  and 
stand,  if  we  stand  at  all,  from  the  strength 
within  us. 

Yet)  strangely  enough,  through  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  soul,  she  seemed  after  all  to  divine- 
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ly  glimpse  something  to  stand  by.  The  ease 
that  she  had  cried  for  hadn't  come;  instead 
what  was  it  that  Sally  Westmore  had  said  — 
had  wanted  to  say  ?  That  in  Trina's  scheme 
of  happiness  just  now  she  was  necessarily 
outside  ?  Why  should  they  want  her  with  them 
all  the  time  ?  Why  should  two  people  who 
were  still  honeymooning  not  be  better  off 
without  any  one  else  there  ?  Strange,  how 
when  one  plunged  the  dagger  firmly  in,  that 
after  that  one  sharp  thrust  the  wound  should 
be  so  easeful.  "It  does  not  hurt,  O  Paetus!' 
All  death  is  that  something  else  shall  live. 
What  was  that  Sally  had  wanted  to  say  ?  She 
had  been  married,  as  Miss  Westmore  truly 
said,  herself. 

She  stopped  on  the  little  bridge  once  more, 
and  rested  her  arms  on  the  rail  —  looking 
down  over  it  at  the  ceaseless  bubbling  flow 
of  the  little  brook  as  it  circled  around  the 
stones.  The  leaves  on  the  twigs  rustled  gaily 
in  the  sunshine;  the  blue  hollow  of  the 
sky  seemed  immeasurable.  The  robin  was 
silent. 
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She  was  thinking  of  her  husband  and  her- 
self in  those  far-off,  bygone  days  when  they 
had  gone  to  housekeeping  together;  of  the  din- 
ing-table  they  had  bought,  of  the  time  when 
"his"  mother  had  stayed  with  them  —  "But 
she  was  very  different  from  the  way  I  am 
with  Trina,,;'  she  said  to  herself  hastily.  They 
had  begun  life  together  quite  alone;  they  were 
very  young,  much  younger  than  Trina,  and 
very  much  in  love.  They  had  needed  no  one 
but  each  other.  She  had  made  a  great  many 
mistakes,  of  course,  that  a  mother  could  have 
saved  her  —  that  she  had  meant  to  save  Trina, 
and  yet  —  she  wouldn't  have  had  it  any  dif- 
ferent! There  came  back  over  her  face,  after 
all  these  intervening  years,  that  inexpressible 
look  of  one  who  has  been  once  surprised  by 
love,  who  remembers  the  happiness  of  her 
honeymoon. 

She  stayed  there  a  long  time  looking  at  that 
ceaselessly  flowing  water,  a  long,  long  time. 
When  the  breeze  began  to  blow  up  cool  she 
left  it  and  began  her  walk  back.  She  walked 
briskly,  and  still  smiling  a  little  to  herself.  She 
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looked  very  young  and  her  bonnet  very  be- 
coming. She  did  not  go  straight  home,  but 
went  out  of  her  way  and  stopped  at  the  baker's 
for  a  couple  of  muffins  and  at  the  grocer's  for  a 
small  blue-and-gray  jar  of  ginger,  and  a  cream- 
cheese,  and  little  glass  box  of  smoked  fish. 
As  she  passed  the  green-house  of  the  florist 
she  hesitated,  and  then  went  in  recklessly  to 
purchase  a  couple  of  long  green-stemmed 
pink  roses.  When  she  reached  the  house  she 
said  to  the  maid  who  let  her  in:  "You  can  set 
the  table  for  two  to-night,  Ellen,  I  won't  be 
there, ':  and  then  went  to  make  her  simple 
preparations  with  a  pleasure  in  the  dainty 
housewifery  which  she  hadn't  had  since  she 
had  been  under  the  roof  of  her  son-in-law.  She 
drew  out  the  little  mahogany  table  in  her 
room  and  stood  it  by  the  rose  curtains  of  the 
west  window,  and  placed  on  it  a  fair  white 
linen  cloth  and  a  little  brown  Wedgwood  tea- 
pot and  a  small  brass  tea-kettle  that  were  her 
own  belongings.  Then  she  went  down-stairs 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  plenishings  that  Ellen 
insisted  on  taking  up  for  her.  There  was  soup 
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for  dinner  and  a  leg  of  lamb  and  vegetables 
and  macaroni  and  pudding.  Lorimer  liked  to 
dine  heartily.  Mrs.  Tremley  wanted  none  of 
these  things.  They  seemed  heavy  and  hot  and 
uninteresting  beside  the  meal  she  had  in  pros- 
pect. Her  mouth  fairly  watered  for  those 
muffins ! 

She  heard  Trina  and  Lorimer  run  up  the 
steps  together,  but  she  did  not  go  to  meet  them 
as  usual.  She  waited  patiently  until  Trina, 
dressed  for  dinner,  opened  the  door  of  the 
room  and  looked  in. 

"Mother,  are  you  ill?  Ellen  said — why, 
Mother!" 

Mrs.  Tremley  sat  in  an  arm-chair  by  her 
little  white-covered  table  in  the  rose-curtained 
window.  The  blue  ginger-jar  stood  near  the 
hissing  brass  tea-kettle,  the  muffins  exquisitely 
brown  flanked  the  white  cream-cheese,  and  on 
the  dressing-table  beside  her  the  long-stem- 
med pink  roses  hung  over  the  glass  at  one  side. 
There  was  a  glow  in  the  west  that  filled  all  the 
room  with  a  pale,  rosy  light. 

Why,  Mother ! "  said  Trina  again  in  amaze- 
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ment.  Her  voice  was  unsteady,  and  she  came 
and  put  her  arms  close,  close  around  the  dear 
form  —  "  Mother !  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 
Have  you  deserted  us  i9i 

"  It  means  that  I'm  going  to  have  my  days 
out,  if  I  want  to  —  like  Ellen!'  said  Mrs. 
Tremley  happily.  "Trina,  I  want  you  and 
Lorimer  to  have  your  dinner  together  some- 
times —  just  you  two  together,  dearie.  There's 
often  but  this  one  time  in  your  life,  dear,  when 
you  can  have  it  like  that  — just  you  two  to- 
gether. Vm  enjoying  myself!"  She  pushed  the 
girl  away  gently.  "  Really ,  Trina !  You  mustn't 
come  up  afterwards,  for  I  want  to  read  up  in 
my  history,  I'm  going  to  join  a  class  at  the 
Club.  I  was  always  so  found  of  history.' 

She  listened  to  their  voices  down-stairs, 
when  her  peremptoriness  had  at  last  insured 
Trina's  reluctant  obedience.  They  were  a  little 
worried  now,  but  they  would  soon  get  over  it. 
She  lingered  over  her  meal,  enjoying  every 
mouthful,  filled  with  a  new  peacefulness  that 
seemed  to  be  made  up  not  from  any  great  thing 
but  from  a  thousand  little  things.  She  thought 
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oddly  enough  of  how  Trina's  little  socks  used 
to  look  when  the  baby  had  kicked  them  off 
onto  the  floor. 

Oh,  she  was  really  a  mother  again !  She  had 
found  out  how  to  give  some  of  her  life  to  her 
child.  That  was  what  had  nearly  killed  her  — 
to  be  no  longer  a  mother,  not  to  have  anything 
of  herself  to  give  toward  her  child's  happiness. 
Trina  might  not  understand,  but  that  made 
no  difference.  She  expected  no  more  recogni- 
tion than  when  she  had  given  her  little  Trina 
life  from  the  life  of  her  own  bosom.  The  fact 
was  the  same. 

It  added  a  little  to  that  deep  exquisite  sense 
of  bestowal  when  Lorimer,  coming  up  to  her 
room  later,  said,  impulsively,  as  he  kissed  her, 
"  Good-night,  Mother. "  He  had  the  old  tender, 
intimate  manner  that  had  made  her  almost  as 
much  in  love  with  him  as  Trina  was. 
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